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THE .CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 
: 
4 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren everwritten. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjo ed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. . 


ENDORSED BY THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 
Ms to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 


. (18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendorf’s famous paint- 
FAMILIES who have secured it for ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


their own homes ; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
~ DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour Houghton Mifflin Co, cambridge, mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Three New Books of 
Unusual Appeal to Women 


LETTERS 
OF A 

WOMAN __ 

HOMESTEADER «<= 


By 
ELINORE PRUITT STEWART 


Mrs. Stewart some years ago was left a widow, with a two-year-old daughter and no 
means of support. After a period of “ going out by the day,” she became housekeeper to 
a Wyoming homesteader. 

More delightful letters were never written than hers to a former employer in Denver, 
They tell a connected story of pioneer life, full of buoyancy and pluck and the spirit of adventure. 
The contrast they present between the freedom of glorious opportunity and days of sweated labor 
in Denver gives the reader an exhilarated sense of holiday. 


Illustrated by N.C. WvETH. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT 


By DEMETRA VAKA 


Author of “ HAREMLIK” 


“It is a picture of family life such as no outsider has yet drawn of the harem A remarkable 
book that forces the reader to respect an alien civilization and a religion that is observed. It is an 
Orient that is stripped of much of its mystery and is made human.” — 4. Y. Sun. 


$1.25 net. 


THEY WHO KNOCK AT OUR GATES 


By MARY ANTIN 


Author of “THE PROMISED LAND” 


A powerful presentation of the immigration problem by the author of “ The Promised Land.” 

Mary Antin knows what it is to be an immigrant, poor, oppressed and ignorant. She has come 
up by her own efforts, helped by our free schools and libraries. What she has done she believes 
other immigrants can do, and she believes, furthermore, that the immigrant may be as great an advan- 
tage to America as America may be to the immigrant. 


Illustrated. $1.00 wef. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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BOOKS § WHICH EVERY BIRD LOVER 
SHOULD POSSESS 


MANUALS 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN 
NEW YORK 


By RALPH HOFFMAN. “ The most helpful bird manual that has yet been published for amateurs who live within 
the territory described.” — New York Globe. Fully illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ For all bird lovers whose home is beyond the Mississippi, or who expect 
to travel thither, the book is indispensable.” — Chicago Interior. Fully illustrated. $3.50 met. Postage extra. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ We know of no handbook which so completely answers the needs of the 
student.” — Boston Transcript. Fully illustrated. $2.00 wet. Postage extra. 


THE LAND-BIRDS AND GAME-BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By HENRY D. MINOT. “ The work is a most valuable one for inciting an interest in nature, and will prove a treasure 
to many young people.” — Boston Advertiser. lllustrated. $3.50 met. Postage extra. 


STUDY AND OBSERVATION 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. “An instructive and useful guide for all prospective voyagers to Mexico.” — Boston Tran- 
scrift. Over 100 illustrations. $3.00 met. Postage extra. 


WILD WINGS 


By HERBERT K. JOB. “ The book will appeal strongly to American sportsmen and to lovers of nature everywhere.” 
— Philadelphia North American. Ullustrated. $3.00 mez. Postage extra. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. “ Householders who are anxious to attract native birds to their home-lots and farmers who 
are desirous of achieving the same result for the benefit of their crops, may be commended to Mr. Trafton’s little book.” — 
San Francisco Argonaut. I\lustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND BIRDS 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Arranged and edited by Francis H. Atien. “ These bird descriptions have the 
charm which is characteristic of Thoreau . . . put in note form, live and intimate.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. Illustrated. 
$1.75 net. Postage extra. 


THE BIRD OUR BROTHER 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “It brims with sympathetic narrative of bird life and bird lore, and will be given a 
warm welcome by all who love these small feathered friends.” — Philadelphia Telegraph. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “ The author shows how close has been her communion with the birds by writing as 
they sing, brightly, clearly, and with here and there a particularly piquant note.” — V. Y. Times. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. ‘“ Those who love birds must enjoy these leaves from the author’s note-book, and 
those who do not already love birds will fall in love with them before they are through reading these charming word-pic- 
tures.” — Christian aaa World. Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


FIELD DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


By BRADFORD TORREY. Adventures and experiences while bird-gazing in California. ‘‘ Mr. Torrey loved birds, 
beasts, flowers, green fields, the sea, and the mountains, and there are charming references to them included in this book.” 
— WN. Y. Times. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM. “The book is rich in facts gained from observation, and all are most pleasingly 
told.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS 
BIRDS IN THE BUSH 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “This is one of the most charming of books. Wherever it is opened it is found to be in- 
teresting.” — Cleveland Leader. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “A thoroughly delightful book, neither too scientific nor too imaginative.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. $1.15 net. Postage extra. 


BIRD AND BOUGH . 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. “ Every poem in this book is full to overflowing with a warm, eager sympathy with Nature, 
her birds, her changing seasons, and her thousand and one other delights of field, forest and fell.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 met. Postage extra. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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‘Outdoor Boo pecial Attraction 








JOHN MUIR’S Ne 
My First Summer in the Sierra 


rd 

“ As a revelation of ‘ the glory and freedom of the out-of-doors’ exemplified in the Sierra Nevada Moun- G 
tains and about the Yosemite Valley, Mr. Muir’s narrative of his first impressions in those regions is most 
charming and refreshing.’’ — Chicago Dial. Illustrated. $2.50 met. Postage extra. 


Our National Parks 


“* No matter what one may have read before, he cannot fail to be moved anew by this description of moun- 
tain and caiion, river, lake, and cascade, the giant Sequoias, and the wonders of the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite.’ — New York Tribune. Illustrated. $1.75 wet. Postage extra. 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE’S Ib 
The Jonathan Papers 


, ‘Lovers of outdoor life are sure to like these outdoor essays, — with such subjects as duck shooting, fish- 
ing, rainy morning walks, canoe trips, drives, etc., — which are whimsical at times and cheerfully imaginative O 
always.’ — Chicago Inter-Ocean. $1.25 net. Postage extra, 


J. SMEATON CHASE’S 
Yosemite Trails 


“Far more than a mere guidebook. It abounds in the enthusiasm of the true lover of nature.” — New 
York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 mez. Postage extra. 


ENOS A. MILLS’S 
In Beaver World 


“ Here, for the first time, is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the beaver — the 
fruit of twenty-five years of persistent study of this wonderful animal in his native wilds, in summer and 
winter, by night and day, from Mexico to Alaska.’’ — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Illustrations from photographs by the author. $1.75 me¢t. Postage extra. 


Wild Life in the Rockies 


*« Mr. Mills conveys the spirit of the mountains to his readers.’’— Mew York Sun. 
Fully illustrated. $1.75 e¢. Postage extra. 


The Spell of the Rockies 


“ To read this book is to climb with the author almost inaccessible heights, to know the spirit of deep forests, 
to be initiated into much secret lore of mountain, meadow and wood. It is lore, however, which ought to be 
the possession of every American.” Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


BY PROMINENT NATURE WRITERS 
In American Fields and Forests 


‘‘ A genial and companionable nature book—a collection of representative sketches by H. D. Thoreau, 
John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, and Dallas Lore Sharp. The subjects 
range from wild apples to the big trees, from fair gardens to the wildest scenery, and from ocean to ocean.’? — 
Philadelphia North American. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP’S 
Where Rolls the Oregon 


In this volume Mr. Sharp combines the attraction of one of his characteristic nature books with the appeal 
of a book of travel. Mr. Sharp's visit to the picturesque Oregon country brought him many interesting out- 
of-door experiences, affording a notable opportunity for his subtle observation of nature and a field for his 
brilliant and persuasive pen. Illustrated with a series of beautiful photographs taken by William L. Finley 
and others. Illustrated. $1.25 wet. Postage extra. 


The Lay of the Land 


** A plea for the life of the country, for the practical manual labor of the farm, and for a better acquaintance 
with the small creatures of earth.’’ — Chicago Evening Post. $1.25 met. Postage extra, 


The Face of the Fields 


“ A book good to make you better acquainted with Nature, good to help you to understand her, and to open nL} 
your heart to the joys she so freely gives.’’ — Minneapolis Journal, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
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Tet TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Of BOSTON 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 
AND SCHOOLS 


120 BOYLSTOXN ST. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Handbook of Health $1.25 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent Susan Chenery 1-00 
Teaching children the difference between right and wrong 
How to Tell Stories to Children 1.00 
Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every mother should | 
cultivate 
3425 


3.00 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 


Cambridge HOME PROGRESS 


HOPING COUGH 


1OR CROUP | 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicine. 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
W. Rowgang 2 fee geen Tite Hom, 
E. FOUGERA ‘* CO., Ine., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


British Medical Journal, says: 


Well adapted for the use of Chil- 
ori a8 ae oe People. Much used 


thers Nursing and by "eS 


For Infants and Invalids 


bas Semashabie nutritive value easily digested. 

perfect food for the most delicate system. 
Particularly adapted to the use of Invatids and the Aged 
90 years’ reputation, Gold Medals, London igoo and 1906, 
and Prize Medal, Paris, All Druggists, of 


B, FOUGERA & ©0., Inc, 90 Beckman &t., N, ¥. 


A BIRD BOOK .HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT .OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers avill find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

“‘Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’ — Ohio Audubon Society. 


‘* His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
with facts and figures calculated to convince 
those who are not already on the side of the 
feathered population of their economic useful- 
ness.’?— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- 
tains numerous records of value as contributions 
to natural history.”’— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
logical Society. 


. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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From a photograph by Charles 8, Olcott, 


MINUTE-MAN ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT CONCORD 


Danizt C. Frencu, Sculptor 


CONCORD HYMN 


Sung at the completion of the Battle Monument, Fuly 4, 1837. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 


Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid time and nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
Ratepx Warpo EMERSON. 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


THE magazine this month aims to 
be especially helpful to readers in 
making plans for the summer, espe- 
cially for July, with its great holi- 
day. The suggestions for nature 
study for the month are calculated 
to take the entire family out of 
doors on pleasant days. The handi- 
craft article contains suggestions for 
days when the weather is either too 
warm or too rainy for straying far 
afield. The books treated are such 
as will be particularly pleasant 
and profitable summer reading for 
the whole family. In short, the en- 
tire number takes into considera- 
tion the fact that summer, with its 
long and comparatively free days, is 
with us. Our readers have asked us 
to have a distinctively “‘summer 
number.” In this number the Ed- 
itor has tried to respond to that re- 
quest, keeping always in mind the 
important fact that summer, 
though a time for rest, is not a time 
for stagnation; that, on the con- 
trary, it is a particularly good sea- 
son for strengthening not only the 
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tired body but also the tired mind 
by means of gentle exercise. 


PATRIOTISM ON THE FOURTH OF 
JULY 


Tue “safe and sane” Fourth of July 
has become a fact in the great ma- 
jority of cities and towns in Amer- 
ica. In many cities and villages the 
municipal celebration, which used 
to consist of fireworks, now takes 
the form of band concerts, and, in 
many instances, refreshments. Ice 
cream has been substituted for fire 
crackers; and the children, who, of 
course, are the persons chiefly to be 
considered, seem perfectly content- 
ed with the change. There is no rea- 
son why they should not be; there is 
no essential connection between 
fireworks and the Fourth of July! 
In the far South fireworks are never 
set off on the Fourth of July, but at 
Christmas time; and certain South- 
ern children connect them with 
Christmas just as most Northern 
children have connected them with 
the Fourth of July, — simply be- 
cause they have had them on the 
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particular occasion. If, for a few 
consecutive years, ice cream forms 
the principal part of Fourth of July 
celebrations, the children will as 
surely think of it in connection with 
that day. Indeed, anything they 
may be given on that day, for a suf- 
ficient number of years, they will re- 
gard eventually as essential to the 
occasion. 

Why not give them lessons in pa- 
triotism? — pleasant lessons, of 
course. Ice cream is all very well, 
but it has nothing more to do with 
the Fourth of July than had fire 
crackers. Let us give the children 
something that does really relate to 
the day. A flag drill, or a procession 
with flags as a prominent part of it; 
patriotic music; historical pageants; 
—any, or all of these would be 
both instructive from a patriotic 
point of view, and entertaining. 


Since children like noise, a certain * 


amount of this might also be al- 
lowed; it has as much relation to the 
Fourth of July as has ice cream! 
The Fourth of July is too valuable 
an opportunity for teaching patriot- 
ism to be given over entirely to ice 
cream festivities or picnics. By all 
means let us give the ice cream to 
the children, and have the picnics 
for them on that day, but let us be 
careful to make the more important 
celebration of the day of a different 
nature. The flag should be a child’s 
first thought and first memory when 
the Fourth of July is mentioned. 


A MONTESSORI HOME 


A NuMBER of our readers have writ- 
ten, asking how they can use the 
principles of Dr. Montessori in their 
own homes,—since Montessori 


schools are still very few and far 
between. The best way to answer 
this question is to print an account 
of how this was done successfully in 
one home. In this month’s number 
of the magazine such an account 
appears, “The First Miles,” by 
Hope Gardner Dillingham. This 
article not only tells how one home 
was made into a Montessori “‘ House 
of Childhood,” but gives sugges- 
tions as to how a “House of Child- 
hood” might be made in any home, 
— provided the father and mother 
of the home have carefully consid- 
ered not only Dr. Montessori’s 
principles, but also the natures of 
children, their own children and 
those of their neighbors. Perhaps 
the most important principle of Dr. 
Montessori is that of faith; the fa- 
ther and mother must believe that 
their child can do, and wishes to do, 
what is right. With this faith always 
uppermost in their minds they will 
be able to help their children to be 
worthy of it. ‘You will,” not “You 
must,” are the words of control in 
a Montessori home. 


PAPER-AND-SCISSORS PICTURES 
Tue long summer days are at hand, 
days in which the children are likely 
to say more than at any other time, 
“What can I do now?” For the 
mornings there is nature study; no- 
thing better than this could possibly 
be recommended to a child in an- 
swer to this question. But, for the 
warm afternoons, mothers are apt 
to desire for the children some oc- 
cupation which will keep the small 
boys and girls safely and quietly at 
play in a shady place. Miss Wil- 
liamson, in her article, “‘ Patty’s Pa- 
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per and Scissors Afternoon,” in this 
month’s number of the magazine, 
suggests a very pleasant occupation 
for rainy days, or other times when 
children cannot roam out of doors 
at will. A pair of blunt scissors and 
a quantity of paper, — newspaper 
will do very well, — are all that are 
needed for the pleasant amusement 
of making paper-and-scissors pic- 
tures. The children might follow 
Patty’s example, and make pictures 
of the family and the neighbors; or 
they might cut out pictures to il- 
lustrate a favorite story. The pos- 
sibilities of this pleasant amusement 
are many, —all especially adapted 
to summer afternoons. 


BUTTERFLY FARMERS 


In the Home Nature Department 
this month appears a most interest- 
ing article about a butterfly ranch 
in California. Our nature students 
will enjoy reading this article, and 
looking at the pictures of butter- 
flies, — the one in the Nature De- 


SONNET 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
°T is very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
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partment and the other on the 
cover of the magazine. But why 
should they not go further? why 
should not some among them be- 
come in a small way what Miss 
McGlashan has become in a large 
way? Instead of catching three 
or four butterflies, chloroforming 
them, and putting them away in a 
case, some of our nature students 
might grow butterflies from eggs. 
Perhaps during the first summer an 
inexperienced butterfly farmer might 
not succeed in raising more than 
one butterfly; but what a pleasure it 
would be to bring up that one from 
the egg to a full-grown butterfly! I 
hope that some of our nature stu- 
dents will try. In nature study, as 
in other things, it is well to try new 
things. For a new experiment this 
summer, what could be better than 
a butterfly farm? Though it pro- 
duced but one butterfly, it is very 
likely to add to the lore of the 
young farmer an acquaintance with 
dozens of butterflies. 
































Joun Keats. 








From “Stories of the Holidays.” 





Courtesy of Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers. 


George Washington receiving the first American flag from Betsy Ross. 


THE NEWER PATRIOTISM 


MARY A. LASELLE 


Author, with Katherine E. Wiley, of ‘* Vocations for Girls.’’ 


Tue words “the newer patriot- 
ism” imply a broader conception of 
one’s duty to one’s country and to 
the whole human family than the 
idea that has prevailed for many 
centuries. They imply a quicken- 
ing of the civic conscience, which 
causes men and women to spend 
time and energy in abolishing 
slums, in opening playgrounds, in 
making towns and cities clean, 
healthful, and beautiful; in securing 
conditions of industry that are con- 
ducive to the best life of the worker; 
in striving to prove to the honest 


merchant, mechanic, and earnest 
worker that to be a good citizen is 
to be a true patriot; to make con- 
crete the finest conceptions of the 
Spirit of America. 

These words, “‘the newer patriot- 
ism,” which might be written, “‘in- 
ter-patriotism,”’ indicate, also, a de- 
velopment of thought, a broadening 
of the intellect, which is bringing to 
the thinking people of the entire 
world the fixed idea that there 
should be peace among nations. 
The study of the evolution of this 
idea of international patriotism is 
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interesting. In the remote ages of 
humanity, each man thought only 
of himself; of how he should obtain 
food and shelter. He ravaged and 
pillaged, with no thought of mercy 
or of justice, and took by force from 
his fellow-men whatever he desired. 
In the long course of ages, the ties 
of family life became stronger; and 
later came the formation of groups 
of people into clans or tribes. From 
this primitive form of government 
were finally evolved the town, the 
city, and the nation. In this twen- 
tieth century the next and highest 
step in man’s evolution will be taken, 
— the adoption of the thought of 
the brotherhood of mankind, of 
peace among all nations. 

Despite some recent proof to the 
contrary, it is evident to those who 
can read the signs of the times ac- 
curately that the day of universal 
peace among civilized nations is 
not very far distant. Tremendous 
forces are in operation that will, in 
time, conquer all the “dogs of war.” 

First are the business interests of a 
country. Herein the United States, 
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for example, are our great mer- 
chants, drawing business from all 
quarters of the globe; our manufac- 
tures are found in every corner of 
the world; our inventions, machines, 
devices for lightening toil are used 
in every country. War would bring 
incalculable disaster to all these 
interests. 

Second, the laborers of a country 
know that armies are largely drawn 
from their numbers; and they know 
also that the enormous taxes caused 
by wars necessitate poorer food, 
clothing, and housing for them- 
selves and their children. 

Third, the women of the world 
have always looked with unutter- 
able horror upon war and its evils; 
and now that they are taking a 
more intelligent and public part in 
great movements, their voices will 
surely be raised in a protest against 
wars, which may deprive them of 
the children for whom they have 
risked their lives. 

Science, industry, commerce, lit- 
erature, art, and religion are all in- 
ternational, and as the means of 
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Teaching patriotism to foreign-born children in New York City. 
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From a photograph by Mary H, Northend. 


A good way to celebrate the Fourth of July. 


communication between nations 
have been made easy, they have 
formed strong bonds of union among 
different peoples. In the large cities 
of the United States are found great 
numbers of persons of different na- 
tionalities, races, languages, habits, 
and temperaments. These people 
rapidly become one homogeneous 
society, because they bring with 
them from foreign lands a longing 
for the same great fundamentals :— 
a comfortable home, a living wage, 
and education; the same desires 
that are found in every normal hu- 
man being in any civilized country. 

Persons who have thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of the newer pa- 
triotism see in this enormously large 
‘tforeign” element not only a great 
challenge to present to them Amer- 
ica as the Land of Opportunity, but 
also the wealth of ideas, the ear- 
nestness of purpose, the brilliant 
minds that this constant flow of 
immigration brings to this country. 
Almost any teacher in a public 


school in which are for- 
eign-born children can 
point to pupils of brilliant 
mentality and earnest 
achievement in her cos- 
mopolitanflock. The 
public school is a great 
“melting-pot,” and the 
public-school teacher 
must have the spirit of 
the newer patriotism in 
an eminent degree. She 
must see the contribution 
that can be made by these 
foreign-born children to 
the American schools; 
and she must also know 
how to imbue these ques- 
tioning spirits with the highest 
ideals of American life. 

Among the organized forces op- 
posed to war are some whose splen- 
did work is incalculable. Peace or- 
ganizations are in existence in every 
civilized nation. We think of the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association, in 
which over fifty colleges and uni- 
versities are affiliated; the Cosmo- 
politan Club movement; the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, with three 
thousand members of national law- 
making bodies of the world; the 
World Peace Foundation, whose 
propaganda penetrates every coun- 
try of the globe; the International 
Law Association; the Berne Inter- 
national Peace Bureau; the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, of twenty-one nations; the two 
Hague Conferences, which have laid 
the foundations of a permanent 
High Court of Nations; the work of 
the American Peace Society, with its 
thirty-five branches and its long 
history of honorable achievement; 
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the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, under whose 
auspices distinguished men from 
different nations visit other coun- 
tries in order to cultivate friend- 
ship and a right understanding of 
existing conditions among all the 
nations of the world; and the Amer- 
ican School Peace League, and simi- 
lar leagues in foreign lands, to whose 
work we shall refer later. 

Among the evidences of a tend- 
ency to disarmament, are the joint 
disarmament on the Great Lakes by 
Canada and the United States for 
one hundred years; and the erection 
of the famous monument, ‘‘Christ 
of the Andes,” by Chili and Argen- 
tina, symbolizing the disarmament 
of those countries. Arbitration has 
already decided more than one 
hundred disputed points between 
nations, — points that at one time 
would probably have led to war. 

It is animpossible task to present 
in a brief article many of the facts 
relating to the cost, the horrors, and 
the inconsistencies of war. A few 
only can be given here. We read in 
carefully compiled sta- 
tistics that one big can- 
non shot costs $1700; 
that one warship costs 
$12,000,000, that its 
yearly upkeep is a million 
dollars, and that in a 
dozen years it must go 
to the scrap heap; that 
more than _ 14,000,000 
able-bodied men _ were 
killed in war during the 
nineteenth century; that 
upon the most conserva- 
tive basis over sixty per 
cent of all our national 
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expenditures in the past were for 
war, or the maintenance of an army 
and navy, in preparation for pos- 
sible war. 

If we turn now to the work of the 
newer patriotism in making the 
corner of the world in which one 
lives nobler and better, we find 
many avenues for the working out 
of its ideals. Intelligent voters 
everywhere are regarding the ballot 
as a more solemn responsibility. 
And through the rough and thorny 
path of experience in bad govern- 
ments in cities, good men have 
lined up on a bloodless battlefield 
where they are “‘fighting the good 
fight”? for purer laws, a better en- 
forcement of them, improved condi- 
tions for the worker, better homes 
for the poor, higher ideals for the 
nation. The “‘safe and sane” Fourth 
of July, where splendid pageants 
and harmless amusements are sub- 
stituted for the nerve-wracking, 
death-dealing methods of celebrat- 
ing the day is an index to the growth 
of the idea of true patriotism. 

In surveying the field of women’s 
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Noise of this kind is safer than that made by cannon cracker, and 


quite as patriotic. 
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work, we find that a certain type of 
woman is becoming less of an orna- 
ment and more of a real helper; first, 
in her own home, — in its economic 
features, the adjustment of the 
work of the household, the insuring 
of the welfare of all its members; 
and also in helping her neighbor- 
hood, town, or city, according to its 
needs, and her ability, time, and 
strength. The teachers in the 


of view of the newer patriotism; 
as, with a few honorable exceptions, 
the school histories in use over-em- 
phasize wars, and present the life of 
the people in times of peace in an 
uninteresting and entirely inade- 
quate manner. Programs for the 
observance of Peace Day, May 18, 
are sent out by the League, and a 
course in citizenship for use in the 


grades is in preparation. A sense 
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A ‘safe and sane’’ Fourth of July celebration certain to interest boys. 


schools are helping by giving higher 
ideals of patriotism, by emphasizing 
the glorious achievements of peace, 
by inculcating a respect for the boys 
and girls from other lands, by 
teaching the pupils not only what is 
the real Spirit of America, but also 
how greatly America is indebted to 
other nations for her literature, art, 
science, laws, and ideals. 

The work of the American School 
Peace League is assisting powerfully 
in the movement to secure school 
histories written from the point 


of universal brotherhood and the 
necessity of peace among nations 
must be instilled into young minds, 
in order to prevent the sudden im- 
pulse to rash action that has often 
plunged an unthinking people into 
warfare. 

In the home, the school, and the 
press we should emphasize more 
strongly the heroisms of peace:— 
the magnificent courage of our fore- 
fathers, as they laid the foundations 
of this great country; the bravery 
of firemen, of miners, of sailors, of 















engineers, of scientists who imperil 
their lives by studying diseases and 
their rémedies; of social reformers, 
of discoverers like Scott and Peary; 
and we should point out the fact 
that this heroism, self-sacrifice, and 
spirit of comradeship are con- 
stantly devoted to the service of 
mankind. Such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts and the Camp-Fire 
Girls are performing valuable serv- 
ice in training young persons to be 
helpful wherever such help as they 
can render is needed. Children 
must be taught both at school and 
at home that the finest qualities of 
the soldier, — courage, obedience, 
patience, perseverance, trustworth- 
iness, — should be used in all of 
the affairs of life; and that the 
splendid executive qualities that 
are necessary in organizing and 
equipping an army could be more 
wisely employed in helping to bring 
about better conditions in the town, 
city, state, and nation. 

The spirit of the newer patriotism 
is pervading the home and the 
schools, and when the mighty press 
of this great nation throws its tre- 
mendous influence upon the side of 
peace, the United States will be 
placed in the front rank of those 
nations that are eager and willing 
to settle by arbitration every differ- 
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ence that can possibly arise among 
civilized countries. It is estimated 
that 60,000,000 persons, or about 
two thirds of our population, are 
directly influenced by the 20,000 
newspapers and periodicals, not in- 
cluding monthly magazines, that 
are published in the United States. 
Surely, such a press has a magnifi- 
cent opportunity; and it is increas- 
ingly evident that the best metro- 
politan dailies, and the weekly and 
monthly magazines are advocating 
the cause of international peace, — 
not half-heartedly, but with all the 
skill and logic that the best editorial 
writers can bring to bear upon the 
subject. A very large body of peace 
literature, the work of skillful writ- 
ers, has been published in the last 
few years, through the agency of the 
World’s Peace Foundation and 
other organizations. Much of this 
is accessible in pamphlet form at a 
very low cost. 

So much has been done and is be- 
ing done in transferring the energy, 
time, and money formerly given to 
questions of armament and war to 
the great issues of life in times of 
peace! Everywhere the spirit of 
brotherly love is being diffused, — 
and this is the Spirit of True Patriot- 
ism, bringing peace and prosperity 
to the nations. 





HEARTSEASE 


THERE is a flower I wish to wear, 
But not until first worn by you — 
Heartsease — of all earth’s flowers most rare; 
Bring it; and bring enough for two. 





WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 











GINSENG 


BY E. THAYLES EMMONS 


Since the cultivation of ginseng has 
become a recognized agricultural 
pursuit, there are many who have 
become acquainted with this inter- 
esting plant who otherwise might 
never have chanced to encounter it 
in an entire life- 
time; for it always 
has been regarded 
as rare, and in 
many localities is 
no longer found, 
— as formerly. 

Ginseng is com- 
mercially valuable 
for its aromatic 
root, which is sup- 
posed by the Chi- 
nese to have medi- 
cinal properties 
capable of over- 
coming fatigue, and 
also of warding off 
old age. The plant 
was formerly re- 
garded as almost 
sacred by the Chi- 
nese, and could be 
gathered only by 
order of the Emperor himself. In 
Chinese it was called gen-chen, 
which means “like a man,” be- 
cause, it is supposed, of the likeness 
that the forked roots bear to a hu- 
man being. 

Ginseng root is still shipped in 
large quantities to China. It com- 
mands a price of five dollars or 
six dollars a pound in the United 
States, and hence is regarded as a 





Ginseng plant, showing root, leaves, and berries. 


profitable crop by the farmer who 
succeeds in growing it. The gin- 
seng grown in Korea is considered to 
be of a superior quality, and it is 
extensively cultivated there. 

Aralia quinquefolia is well known 
to the lad who has 
been reared in prox- 
imity to the woods. 
To him it means 
spending money, a 
new suit of clothes, 
skates, or some- 
thing else equally 
dear to his heart. 
During the late 
summer and early 
autumn he scouts 
the forest glades 
by the hour in 
search of the gin- 
seng, stuffing his 
pockets full of the 
white roots. These 
must be carefully 
cleaned and dried, 
at great sacrifice to 
theirweight, before 
they can be offered 
for sale. Once a root is dug out of 
the ground, of course, that plant is 
lost forever to the woods where it 
was native, and soon all the plants 
have disappeared from a given lo- 
cality. The ginseng, in this manner, 
is rapidly becoming extinct save in 
forest sections far remote from civ- 
ilization. 

The ginseng hunter usually works 
by making a thorough and systema- 








tic search of every inch of ground in 
the wood that has been selected as a 
possible habitat of the ginseng. 
Sometimes many acres of ground 
are explored without finding more 
than two or three of the plants, 
which have a habit of tucking them- 
selves away in most unexpected 
places. Then again, the hunter may 
strike a veritable ginseng “‘ pocket,” 
and may dig perhaps a pound or 
more of the root from one clump. 
Such luck as this, however, is very 
rare; it is a red-letter day for the 
ginseng digger when two or three 
such bonanzas are discovered. 

The ginseng is a very pretty 
herb, but unfortunately bears a 
striking resemblance to several 
other plants, which is most confus- 
ing to the hunter. The ordinary 
ginseng plant stands about a foot 
high; a perfect plant has fifteen 
leaflets arranged in a whorl of three 
sections. Its flower is greenish- 
white, in a simple umbel, and later 
on in the season it bears a cluster of 
bright red berries. It is graceful in 
the extreme; and, when one has 
learned readily to distinguish it 
from all other members of the same 
family, presents characteristics that 
make it unmistakable. It is usually 





Ginseng is found where ash and butternut trees are plentiful. 
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Wild sarsaparilla, which many mistake 


for ginseng. 


the inexpert person who is actually 
deceived into digging up the roots 
of other herbs, thinking he has 
found ginseng; although the ex- 
pert, seeing the plant of the wild 
sarsaparilla, or even the young 
ash tree, at a distance of twenty 
or thirty feet, takes many useless 
steps to correct first impressions. 
Young shoots of the common black- 
berry aid also in confusing the 
hunter. 

Just where best to search for the 
ginseng would tax the abilities of 
even a professional ginseng dow- 
ser, if such exists. I have some- 
times searched in vain for it in 
very likely spots, and again have 
come upon it most unexpectedly 
where I had no hopes of finding it. 
One usually finds it in woods where 
the soil is light in character, and 
where such trees as the ash and the 
butternut are plentiful. 
But he who hunts ginseng 
must be tireless, must 
possess infinite patience; 
—even with both these 
requisites he is certain to 
be disappointed againand 
again, and _ frequently 
have a whole afternoon’s 
tramp yield him not even 
so much as a sight of one 
ginseng plant. 
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(Last month the Home Nature Department was given over almost entirely to birds. This 
month, while the birds are given their share of attention, the Department contains two articles 
on less familiar nature subjects, — turtles and small alligators being the subject of one of these 
articles, and butterflies the topic of the other. To accompany these articles we have particularly 
good photographs, — those of the turtle and the alligator kindly lent by the New York Zoilogical 
Society, and the one of the milkweed butterfly (on the cover), and the Cecropia moth (om page 
508) lent by the American Museum of Natural History. Among the particularly interesting news 
items in the Department this month may be mentioned the account of the nature work being done 
in Oklahoma City, and the list of birds seen by one family this year in Hillburn, N.Y. Alto- 
gether the Department this month is of particular interest and merit.) 


VIGILANCE THE PRICE OF SAFETY 


In the June number of Home Proc- 
REss we called the attention of our 
readers to the attack being made 
upon the Migratory Bird Law, with 
the aim of annulling the money ap- 
propriation which would assure the 
enforcement of the law. A stanch 
resistance to this attack was made 
by Senator McLean and his allies, 
and its successful issue is evidenced 
by the final voting of a $50,000 ap- 
propriation which in a measure se- 
cures the active operation of the law. 

The fight is not yet finished, how- 
ever, and while 
bird-lovers may 
pause to draw a 
breath of relief, 
the time has not 
yet come to sit 
content in the as- 
surance that all 
is well with the 
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selfish interests that tried to make 
the law a dead letter, are preparing 
to attack the proposed treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
protecting migratory birds. Let 
every Burroughs Nature Club mem- 
ber stand ready to support—mor- 
ally always, and practically wher- 
ever possible—a treaty whichshould 
afford double safety to our indispen- 
sable, but alas, dwindling bird popu- 
lation. A. H 

CARE OF TURTLES AND SMALL 

ALLIGATORS 

THESE animals do not thrive in the 
hands of the 
amateur, especi- 
ally in winter, if 
one may judge by 
the number of 
emaciated speci- 
mens annually 
presented to the 
Aquarium. 

The returning 





Florida tourist usually 
has some baby alligators, 
which refusing to feed in 
our chilly northern cli- 
mate, are brought to the 
Aquarium, perhaps dur- 
ing intensely cold weath- 
er, in nothing warmer 
than a pasteboard box. If 
this last thoughtless act 
does not finish them at 
once, the attendants may be able 
to pull them through. Cold-blooded 
reptiles, such as turtles and alliga- 
must have warm quarters. 
They should be kept in aquaria 
or other vessels into which sunlight 
can enter, and the vessel placed 
where it will not become cold. If 
kept near a window for the benefit 
of the sunshine, which is life to 
them, care should be taken that 
they are also near a heater. 

The temperature of the ordinary 
living room in winter is scarcely 
high enough to keep alligators ac- 
tive, since they need a warmth of 75 
to 85 degrees. They require not 
only warm water, but a place where 
they can crawl out at times. The 
water need not be more than a few 
inches deep, and the platform or 


tors, 





Reproduced by permission of the N.Y. Zoslogical Society, 


Turtles seen through the side of an aquarium, 
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Reproduced by permission of the N.Y. Zoilegical Society. 


Alligator 


small log on which they rest should 
be placed in such a way that they 
can climb upon it easily. Alligators 
in captivity are most comfortable 
and active when they have access to 
water that is nearly tepid, and it is 
their habit to float much on the sur- 
face. Turtles require not only 
warm water, but also the heat of the 
sun. The temporary warming of 
torpid alligators or turtles in boxes 
set near a heater is useless. If they 
cannot be kept where both air and 
water are permanently warm, they 
should be dispensed with. 

Since alligators and turtles do 
not feed unless kept permanently 
warm, it is necessary first to pro- 
vide them with quarters where they 
will have a temperature of certainly 
not less than 75 degrees of both 
air and water. They 
should also have the bene- 
fit of sunshine. Forcing 
cold alligators to eat by 
cramming food into their 
mouths is admissible only 
temporarily. They will 
eat freely when the water 
and air are warm enough, 
and will grow amazingly. 
They eat such a variety of 
foods that it iseasy enough 
to provide for them. 
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Alligators and snapping turtles 
are flesh eaters, and may be pro- 
vided with small minnows, frogs, 
tadpoles, worms, grubs, crayfish, 
shrimps, and small crabs, either 
dead or alive. When these cannot 
be had, they will eat fresh-chopped 
meat, fish, clams and oysters. Many 
kinds of turtles willeat all the above- 
named foods, as well as snails, 
small aquatic mollusks, and insects. 
Others like very tender, green vege- 
tables, such as tomatoes, lettuce, 
celery, and various water plants. 
The food of some species consists 
largely of the bulbs of sedges (Cy- 
perus), while with others it is 
chiefly small mollusks. 

Some of the turtles are active fish 
eaters, and will do well if supplied 
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with small minnows. The wood- 
“turtle” and other species which 
forage on land as well as in the 
water, are fond of berries, mush- 
rooms, and many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables, while nearly all kinds 
will eat grubs. The tortoises eat 
berries, mushrooms, and some gar- 
den vegetables as well as grubs and 
worms. 

Turtles should be provided with 
a variety of foods until the kinds 
suited to each species are ascer- 
tained. Many species of turtles 
feed only under water, consequently 
it is absolutely necessary for them 
to have access to it when they are 
fed. 

If their surroundings can be made 
to approach natural conditions, — 
that is, if they can have ac- 
cess to a compartment in 
their quarters where there is 
dry sand, earth and sods 
where grubs, worms, and 
other food can be thrown in 
abundance, success in keep- 
ing them will be more likely 
to follow. And it is remark- 
able how quickly they learn 
the exact location of food and 
drink. Once fed in a certain 
location, they will invariably 
seek that place when urged 
by hunger. 

(Reprinted by permission of 
the New York Zoological So- 
ciety from a bulletin by C. H. 
Townsend, Director of the New 
York Aquarium.) 


A BUTTERFLY RANCH 
Tuat butterflies should be 


Reproduced by permission of the American Museum of Natural History. able to provide anv human 


A remarkable moth picture. 


being with a comfortable 
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income seems at first glance absurd; 
yet Miss Ximena McGlashan, of 
Truckee, California, has made the 
remarkable discovery that they may 
be converted into an economic 
asset. 

Starting with the idea that some 
knowledge of butterflies, and per- 
haps a collection of them, might be 
useful in her intended career as a 
teacher of children, she chanced on 
the fact that they commanded a 
market with private collectors,— 
one man alone, in Illinois, has pur- 
chased 11,500 specimens, — with 
schools and colleges possessing or 
starting entomological collections, 
and with certain handicraft artists 
who could use the beautiful crea- 
tures as models. It is said that 


within two weeks of entering this 
unique industry, Miss McGlashan 
had captured, shipped, and sold 
1500 moths and butterflies, receiv- 


ing $75 in return! 

Not only did she hunt the mature 
specimens, but collected eggs, lar- 
vz, and pupe in vast numbers, and 
proceeded to stock a “farm” with 
them, thus providing herself with a 
domestically propagated supply of 
the creatures to augment the wild 
catch. Miss McGlashan uses great 
care not to waste, and so deplete, her 
stock. Any specimens which are 
slightly damaged in the chase by a 
nicked wing, a broken antenna, or 
what not, are separated from the 
perfect and salable ones, but are 
not thrown aside. The males are 
liberated, that they may continue to 
propagate the species. The females 
are housed in paper bags, daintily 
fed on dried apple soaked in sweet- 
ened water, and in due time they 
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will deposit their eggs, sometimes 
two or three hundred to a laying. 
It requires some scientific obser- 
vation to learn by experience the 
sorts of vegetable food suited to 
the needs of the different larve as 
they hatch, and Miss McGlashan 
has to be on constant watch to 
keep track of the various hatchings. 
In winter, when it is necessary to re- 
tard the hatchings until they coin- 
cide with the arrival of a certain 
vegetable growth, she resorts to keep- 
ing the eggs in test tubes, in cold 
storage. As the larve hatch, they 
are placed in glass jars well stocked 
with the desired food, and furnished 
with a floor of leaf mould or dirt, in 
which they like to burrow during 
daylight hours. With some thou- 
sands of infant worms to care for, 
cleansing of their houses, and con- 
stant renewal of their food supply, 
it will be seen that the stock farm, 
however circumscribed its square 
area, gives ample occupation to its 
owner in such hours as she is not 
busy preparing, mounting and ship- 
ping the salable specimens, netting 
wild butterflies, and hunting larve. 
At night Miss McGlashan follows 
the chase, using a little miner’s 
lamp to locate moths. Some larve 
are also obtained at night by means 
of lightly beating bushes and caus- 
ing the little creatures to drop into 
a tray or sheet placed ready to 
catch them. To insure a more gen- 
erous yield of specimens than na- 
ture might provide within a rela- 
tively small area, Miss McGlashan 
baits the butterflies by sugaring the 
trees and bushes, and thus attracts. 
them to her territory, while occa- 
sionally she will sugar a route lead- 
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ing into a new and wilder district. 
That her hunt is successful may be 
gathered from her own statement 
that she has sometimes taken over 
six hundred moths in a single night. 
In view of the theory of the bal- 
ance of nature, as regards birds and 
their natural food supply of worms, 
one inevitably wonders if any ap- 
preciable result will be the outcome 
of a wholesale scouring of a given 
district for its butterfly population. 
If the brown-tail moth but equaled 
in beauty its prolific qualities and 
could become a marketable propo- 
sition, there might be hope of a 
diminution in its species. 


TREES 
(A Summer Tract) 


Mr. Raymonp V. INGERSOLL, Park 
Commissioner for the city of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., is making an effort to 
promote the interests of both trees 
and birds in that city, and has is- 
sued a pamphlet bearing a striking 
picture, in colors, of a city street, 
with its solid and monotonous pha- 
janx of brown-stone houses merci- 
fully relieved by a row, on either 
side of the roadway, of oriental syca- 
mores. The picture was taken two 
months after planting the young 
trees, and shows them in promising 
condition. 

Mr. Ingersoll urges citizens to 
plant in front of their property, and 
gives lists of trees adapted to thrive 
under city conditions, others suited 
for planting in the suburbs (and 
still another list of certain varieties 
not desirable), with instructions for 
setting them out. As a moral to 
his recommendation, Mr. Ingersoll 
mentions the alarming fact that 


street trees in Brooklyn are disap- 
pearing at the rate of 1500 a year. 

In Prospect Park itself Mr. Inger- 
soll seeks to secure better condi- 
tions for the trees by multiplying 
the numbers of the wild birds, and 
has recently accepted from a bird 
enthusiast, Mr. Neil Morrow Ladd, 
of Greenwich, Ct., a gift of one hun- 
dred bird boxes. It is hoped by of- 
fering favorable conditions to the 
birds that a natural insect police 
force may be established. 

The pleasure to be derived from a 
city’s parks is very great, yet aside 
from the benefit to residents of 
streets adjacent to the park areas, 
they must be visited, a special ef- 
fort must be made to enjoy them, 
and the proportion of citizens who 
can take this enjoyment either reg- 
ularly or frequently is obviously 
small compared with the tens and 
hundreds of thousands of toilers 
who must pass through arid streets 
going to and from their work. How 
much pleasure and comfort the 
green beauty, fresh shade, and 
monotony-relieving grace of the 
trees might afford these dwellers in 
the pent-up city were this simple 
luxury but available! The initial 
cost of a young tree is trifling; that 
of opening the sidewalk and plant- 
ing, appreciably more. But if 
neighborhoods would coéperate and 
contract with some one nursery- 
man, giving an order of sufficient 
size to make securing it an object, 
and would plan the setting out at 
the joining of every two house lots 
so that owners of adjacent property 
might share expenses, the cost of 
the improvement would not be pro- 
hibitive. 
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We believe that with a little good 
will, and a reasonable expenditure 
of energy, a most gracious cam- 
paign might be carried through to 
transform the far-stretching ave- 
nues from a blistering waste to some 
semblance of summer beauty. 


OKLAHOMA CITY ACTIVE IN 
NATURE STUDY 


A DEFINITELY practical work in en- 
couraging a love of nature is being 
done in Oklahoma City by means of 
competitive flower shows, open to 
any citizen, and largely patronized 
by school children. The newspapers 
there are helping the campaign, 
which has the immediate result of 
beautifying the community by rea- 
son of the extensive attempts at 
floriculture on the part of residents, 
and a future good result worked in a 
coming generation alive to the in- 
terests and resources nature holds 
for those whose hearts are open to 
her. 

This is a work that we commend 
to the attention of Burroughs Na- 
ture Clubs wherever they exist. 
The culture of a small garden of his 
own, with the incentive of a public 
exhibition of the fruits of his toil 
and a possible prize, will appeal to 
almost any child, or adult for that 
matter. The task is easy, near at 
hand, its reward obvious (for most 
children love flowers), and through 
this, so to speak, domestic study of 
plant life, it is easy to awaken the 
child to an interest in wild growth. 
Would he resent having a passer-by 
trample or uproot his beloved and 
well-tended flowers? Then let him 
be equally alive to prevent the de- 
spoiling of beauty that nature has 
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lavished free. As the child struggles 
to keep in check insects and weeds 
invading his small domain and 
threatening his chances of winning 
a prize, it is easy to bring home to 
him an appreciation of the help he 
might have from the birds, were 
there but enough of them to cope 
with the pest. A child who knows 
— with aching muscles, perchance 
— that water must be brought to 
the plants if they would prosper, 
will as a man place more credence in 
the necessity of conserving the wa- 
tercourses whose existence alone 
guarantees fertility to the country. 

In Oklahoma City the press (The 
Oklahoman), the Superintendent of 
Wheeler Park, Dr. Franke, and the 
Civic Beauty Committee (Women 
of ’89) have cooperated to push this 
good work along. The Park Super- 
intendent has furnished lists of 
flowering annuals, schedules for 
planting, and gardening instruc- 
tions. The newspaper has made a 
feature of this horticultural pro- 
gram, and offered prizes in money. 
And the Civic Beauty Committee 
has arranged and managed the ex- 
hibitions. Prize winners have been 
found among youths almost ready 
to enter high school, and even in the 
elementary grades. A boy of eleven 
years won five dollars for a magnifi- 
cent display of zinnias; and a child 
of seven drew first prize for a bunch 
of candytuft. A young girl, Helen 
Gum, —a Burroughs Club mem- 
ber, — was awarded five dollars for 
her artistic arrangement of nastur- 
tiums (cut); and another girl, who 
had never before attempted garden- 
ing, received third prize for a gen- 
eral collection of flowers, as well as 
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first and second prizes on separate 
flowers. 

An event of this sort, in which 
any citizen is free to enter, cannot 
fail to arouse a general civic inter- 
est, awaken a large number of per- 
sons to a wholesome pleasure, and 
improve the esthetic and moral 
tone of the whole community. 


BIRDS FLOCK TO HILLBURN, N.Y. 


In the month of April Mr. Pratt 
gave a lecture in Hillburn, N.Y., 
dwelling particularly on attracting 
the birds about the home. As there 
is a bird club already established in 
the local school, the subject met 
with an enthusiastic reception, and 
those children who belonged to the 
bird club — about fifty — took a 
half holiday, accompanying Mr. 
Pratt on a field walk. Their interest 
seems to have been a live issue, and 
following his account of the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club of Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., where prizes were offered 
to school children for making and 
setting up bird houses, the Hillburn 
youth set to work to emulate the ex- 
ample of their up-State neighbors. 
We learn through a letter recently 
received, that the youngsters made 
and exhibited twenty-six bird 
houses, for which the Civic League 
offered and awarded five prizes. 
These preparations for offering 
homes to the birds seem to have 
- been most timely, for so wonderful 
a flock of birds visited that section 
about the middle of May, that we 
feel sure they must have known how 
warm a welcome was ready for them! 
We print below a list of the birds 
that were observed by one family of 
the town: — 


7 Red-winged blackbirds (all at once, on 
the golf links); 

2 male and 1 female tanager; 

Many goldfinches, male and female; 

Many rose-breasted grosbeaks, male and 
female; 

Several pairs of Baltimore orioles, and two 
orchard orioles; 

Redstarts in great numbers; 

Black-throated blue warblers, hooded 
warblers, chestnut-sided warblers, 
blackburnians, and a prairie warbler; 

Several hummingbirds; 

Teacher bird; 

Least flycatcher; 

Yellowthroat and warbling vireo; 

White-crowned sparrow; 

Wrens; 

Meadowlarks; 

Many wood- and several veery thrushes; 

Black and white creepers; 

Catbirds. 


Besides this specific list we hear 
various reports of birds being plen- 
tiful this spring, even in the city 
squares. Whether or not this is due 
to natural conditions which have 
spared the birds during the winter, 
or to an increase all over the coun- 
try in hospitable conditions pro- 
vided by man for the birds, cannot 
be stated positively, but it encour- 
ages the belief that the widespread 
and still spreading interest in the 
welfare of the birds is beginning to 
have a visible effect on their num- 
bers. 


PET CAT A VICTIM OF CONTAGION 


In the course of recent correspond- 
ence with Mr. Howard H. Cleaves, 
Curator of the Public Museum, 
New Brighton, Staten Island, on 
the subject of the spread of disease 
by the cat as an agency, Mr. 
Cleaves related the following signif- 
icant incident: — 


**Notlong since, a fireman from a near-by 
hook-and-ladder company brought into the 
Museum a terribly diseased living mouse 
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that was still in the cage where it had been 
caught. The creature had a growth behind 
its left ear that resembled a mushroom both 
in color and shape. The hair was com- 
pletely gone where the ailment had gained 
headway, and the diseased portions them- 
selves presented a white, caky appearance. 
The man stated that five or six such mice 
had been caught within the past several 
weeks, and each had been affected with this 
leprosy-like malady in one portion of the 
body or another. 

“The point of interest lay in the fact’that 
the fire-house cat, who had caught one of 
the mice, had contracted the disease in her 
paws, and the pads of these eventually 
dropped off, necessitating the killing of the 
feline, though she was a much-loved mas- 
cot. 

‘We have the mouse preserved in alcohol 
and hope to submit it to a physician for ex- 
amination. Whether a human being would 
be affected by similar contact, or could be 
made susceptible in any way, I am unpre- 
pared to say, but you may imagine that in 
transferring the chloroformed rodent from 
the trap to the bottle I was careful to use 
forceps!” 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE 


Tue American law forbidding the 
importation of wild plumage has 
had effects more radical than call- 
ing down upon the Government the 
maledictions of fashionable ladies 
and irate millinery importers. The 
latter class, and more particularly 
millinery exporters in Europe, be- 
gan by assailing with bitterness a 
measure calculated to curtail their 
own profits and to wipe out an in- 
dustry that supported great num- 
bers of skilled workers. The law, 
however, has so reduced the de- 
mand of the great American buying 
public that fashion has been obliged 
to adapt itself to changed condi- 
tions, and the Millinery Trade Re- 
view is now dwelling in ecstatic 
terms on the beauty of newly 
evolved models, sans feathers, and 
adorned with motifs of net and vel- 
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vet. Furthermore, the writer goes 
on to note with enthusiasm the in- 
creased opportunity for profit to the 
producer of a “‘creation,” since the 
materials she now uses are less 
costly than the aigrettes and bird-of- 
paradise plumes so recently consid- 
ered essential to a smart hat, while 
the price still remains high, yielding 
a direct return on the originality 
and artistic quality of decoration, 
rather than on the intrinsic value of 
the hat. 

Another symptom of the serious- 
ness with which the foreign trade 
regards the effect of the American 
law is seen in a recent movement on 
the part of dealers to consider the 
plumage supply from an economic 
angle; and with a view to regulating 
the annual bird catch so as to keep 
it within the bounds of safety, deal- 
ers have sought the cooperation of 
scientific, zodlogical, and ornitholo- 
gical societies interested in preserv- 
ing wild life “*. . . for the purpose of 
prosecuting inquiries in all parts 
of the world, with the object of as- 
certaining and recommending the 
necessary action for the economic 
preservation of the species by do- 
mestication, establishment of close 
seasons and reserves, and such rea- 
sonable regulations whereby the 
trade may take a legitimate toll of 
desirable avi-fauna without inflict- 
ing on any species the danger of se- 
rious reduction.” (Quoted from a 
resolution of the Textile Trades 
Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

Even France, until very recently 
a bitter opponent of any attempt to 
restrict her lucrative feather trade, 
has now come into line, and her 
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Government is planning to be repre- 
sented at an international conven- 
tion soon to be held to consider laws 
similar in intent to the American 
Non-Importation of Wild Plumage 
law. 

In “Current Items of Interest,” 
leaflet 21, published by the Audu- 
bon Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Henry Oldys has col- 
lected a great deal of interesting 
data as to the state of the feather 
trade and public sentiment in 
Europe. 


A CLEVER CAVE MAKER 


One of our Welland, Ontario, mem- 
bers reports the following curiosity, 
observed during a field walk: “In a 
sandy mound about six by four by 
four feet high we found perforations 
as if of a squirrel, but did not see the 
little creature. The curiosity was, all 
the passageways were lined with 
birch bark, very cleverly and neatly 
put in. What was it?” 

We referred this question to 
several people who seemed compe- 
tent to comment on it, but no one 
could state positively just what was 
responsible for the burrow. The 
best answer we received was as fol- 
lows: — 

“The only way I can explain the 
perforations which you say were 
lined with birch bark would be in 
this way: I have at times seen 

,places where the large root of a 
tree, or a piece of a tree, had rotted 
in the middle, and a squirrel or 
some other animal, had dug out the 
rotted part, leaving the bark or out- 
side of the wood in perfect form. I 
have on several occasions seen a 
large root, two or three inches in 


diameter, where this had been done, 
leaving a round hole completely 
lined with bark.” 

The Nature Bureau would be 
glad to have reports from any of 
our members who may have ob- 
served something similar, perhaps 
with a reliable clue to explain the 
phenomenon. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
Uf the membership to the Club is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear, Any 
special inquiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 


1. Describe the flower called are- 
thusa. 

2. Describe the orchid called ca- 
lypso. 

3. What is the only ground bird 
that has marked and conspicu- 
ous plumage? 

4. How do the chickadees frighten 
away intruders? 

5. Is there any difference between 
the nests built by birds for their 
first and for their second broods 
during the same season? 

6. How do the flycatchers take 
their prey? 

7. What is the chief summer food 

of goldfinches? 

. When do trout lie deep? 

g. What oddity is there in the 
coloring of the bobolink’s plum- 
age? 

10. What are the three calls of the 

bluebird? 
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PATTY’S PAPER-AND-SCISSORS 
AFTERNOON 


BY JULIA W. WILLIAMSON 


Patty stood at the window watch- 
ing the sky. She thought that it 
was going to be a very disagreeable 
afternoon. The very-nicest-auntie- 
in-all-the-world 
had invited her 
to come over to 
play. Butmother 
said that Patty 
could n’t go if it 
rained, because 
she had a cold. 
And now it was 
raining! Patty 
was n’t a baby, 
so she didn’t cry; 
but her cold 
made her sniff 
now and then, 
and brought lit- 
tle lumps into her 
throat. 

Suddenly there 
were two hands 
over her eyes and 
a voice asked, 
“Do you know who is here?” 

Instantly the sniffs and lumps 
disappeared as Patty cried, “‘The 
very - nicest - auntie - in - all - the- 
world.” 

“No,” said the voice. “You’ll 
have tomake another guess, Cinder- 
ella.” 

Then Patty knew it was a “ pre- 
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Susy Cutout, with her baby sister. 
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tend.” “It’s my fairy godmother,” 
she cried. 

“To be sure!” The hands were 
lifted, and there stood her fairy god- 
mother, though to an outsider the 
fairy godmother looked precisely 
like the very - nicest - auntie - in - 
all-the-world. “‘Now, Cinderella, 
you may have 
three wishes.” 

Patty spied a 
roll of paper 
stickingoutofthe 
hood of the fairy 
godmother’s 
cape; shepinched 
the pocket, and 
felt something 
that made her 
givealittlesqueal 
of delight, for it 
told her what to 
wish. 

“My = first 
wish,” she said, 
““is for some pa- 
per to cut up.” 

The fairy god- 
mother waved 
her wand, and 
there to her surprise was the paper 
in her own hood. 

““Next,” said Patty, “I wish for 
the cunningest little pair of magic 
scissors with blunt ends.” 

This the fairy seemed to find very 
difficult. She waved her wand, but 
no scissors appeared. She looked for 
them in Patty’s pocket, and even 
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under the sofa. She searched and 
searched, and waved her wand again 
and again; then, just as she was 
about to ask Patty to make another 
wish, the magic scissors appeared in 
her own pocket. 

“*My last wish is that you take off 





Two little girls, dancing. 


your cape and sit down on the floor 
and take turns at the magic scis- 
sors.” 

The fairy godmother waved her 
wand, and quick as a flash the cape 
was on the sofa, and she and Patty 
were sitting on the floor. 

“But,” said the fairy, “when the 
clock says half past four I vanish, 
because a certain auntie has prom- 
ised to take tea with some grown- 
ups.” 


“You begin,” said Patty, “‘you’re 
company.” 

Fairy godmother took a piece of 
paper, folded it in half, and with the 
magic scissors went snip, snip, snip, 
snip, — snip. Then she unfolded it, 
and Patty studied it carefully. 

“It’s a lit- 
tle girl looking 
out the win- 
dow,”’ she said. 
Then she 
looked at the 
nursery win- 
dow. ‘Why, 
it’s my win- 
dow with all 
thelittlepanes, 
and I’m the 
little girl! 
There’s my 
big bow and 
my short 
hair.” 

Then they 
cut out all the 
people who 
werecoming to 
see the paper- 
Patty. They 
each took 
turns, cutting 
out and mak- 
ing up stories. Patty cut two little 
girls, dancing. The fairy godmother 
snipped out Mrs. Cutout, with a 
feather in her hat and a handbag; 
Susy Cutout, with her baby sister; 
and the twins, Jimmie and Janie, 
standing hand in hand. Patty cut 
out the Straighty family, because 
the magic scissors did n’t seem to 
work quite as well for her. She cut 
out Mrs. Straighty, and Jacky, with 
his curly dog. Her fairy godmother 
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was sure that in time the magic 
scissors would teach Patty all their 
secrets. 

*Let’s make some more,” said 
Patty, but just then the hall clock 
said, “ding-dong,” and the cuckoo 
who lived in the nursery clock imi- 
tated it. Patty looked up and saw 


Mrs. Cutout. 


that the hands pointed 
to half past four, and 
straightway the fairy 
godmother disappeared, 
and there was the nicest- 
auntie-in-the-world put- 
ting on her cape. 

“Look out of the win- 
dow, chick-a-biddy,” she 
said, smiling. “‘ See what 
is happening out there!” 


Jacky, with his curly dog. 


Patty looked out. The sun was 
shining. 

“There’s time for a run in the 
garden before supper,” said the 
nicest auntie. “Is n’t that a good 
ending for an indoor paper-and 
scissors afternoon?” 

And if you will ask the nicest- 
mother-in-the-world, or the nicest 
auntie, perhaps she will find a 
pair of magic scissors and some 
paper, and will turn into a fairy 
godmother, and you will have just 
as happy a time as Patty had. 


The Cutout family’s house. 
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THE FIRST MILES 


BY HOPE GARDNER DILLINGHAM 


In acertain suburb of Boston stands 
an interesting old house. Since the 
days of its first building, it has 
changed to meet the modern needs 
of a large family. Yet, so reverently 
has the architect touched it, none 
of its quaint charm is lost. Here 
seven children are living out the 
days of an ideal childhood. Many 
pages would not be sufficient for 
the narration of a single day’s hap- 
penings in this family. 

There is a field or two about the 
house, a brook, and gardens. There 
is a wonderful playhouse, which, 
besides its interior fascinations, 
boasts an exquisitely dangerous 
roof, reached only by a ladder! 
There, too, is the barn; where is not 
only an automobile and numerous 
bicycles, but a carriage of elastic 
capacity, and a horse so gentle that 
even tiny hands may guide her over 
quiet roads. Within the friendly 
house there are many pleasant 
rooms, in any of which the seven 
are quite free to play. There are 
numerous fireplaces, before which 
one is often allowed quantities of 
cambric tea in the company of 
sympathizing elders; or where, 
cuddled close to those who under- 
stand, one may visit storyland. 

There is no lack of books, toys, 
and pets. Nothing harmless and 
wholesome is denied the seven. 

Needless is it to say, that, from 
the eldest, an earnest girl of thir- 
teen, down to an incomparable in- 
fant, nearing three, these little 


people are busy all day acquiring 
knowledge. It is equally needless 
to add that, with most of them, a 
part of each day is spent in the 
acquisition of the more formal 
learning, usually called education. 
It is among the good fortunes of my 
life that, in the spring of 1912, I 
found it one of my duties to teach 
three of the seven. They came to 
my room one April morning, three 
wee folks. I remember the boy 
objected, and only came after some 
insistence on his mother’s part. 
He was shy, had been reading a 
little with his father, and did not 
relish the change. I had not long, 
however, to wait for the clearing of 
his fine dark eyes, — the question- 
ing eye I love best in a child. To 
attempt any description of the 
little sisters who came with him 
would be idle. Twins they were, 
scarcely four years old. Both were 
beautiful, singularly alike and yet 
so different. One little face with 
all the charm of spirituality, the 
other sending out sparks of mischief 
with every glance. Such radiantly 
happy little creatures I have never 
seen. Since that day they have 
fairly danced through tasks of grad- 
ually increasing difficulty. It was 


‘one of the lovely things of the year 


that, to these two little people, school 
never ceased to be play, — a joyous 
part of the joyous days which to 
them mean life. 

The April which brought these 
children into my life was the same 
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which placed Dr. Montessori’s 
treatise in the hands of many eager 
teachers and mothers. Of course, I 
bought and read it, then reread, — 
and am still rereading. It was only 
gradually that I absorbed its ideals. 
How much more slowly I was able 
to bring this or that change into my 
old methods, only one who has tried 
knows. 

It is far from my purpose to make 
this a tale of personal success. If this 
history were a personal one, it 
would indeed be a story of discour- 
agement. It does, however, tell of 
a happy little home school where I 
hope Dr. Montessori’s influence 
was felt, and helped little children 
to learn gladly and well. Still, itis a 
message from one who was uniniti- 
ated, as all must be who have not 
come under the instruction of the 
great teacher, or of one of her imme- 
diate disciples. Even then, who can 
provide for the unexpectedness of 
the American child? Dr. Montes- 
sori’s wonderful manual, Mrs. 
Fisher’s book with its delicious 
humor and Miss Stevens’s treatise 
were available,— but one often 
felt that they offered more inspira- 
tion than definite instruction. 

Our little school opened infor- 
mally with some of the kindergarten 
occupations and gifts. There were 
lessons for the boy, who had already 
acquired a fairly good sight vocab- 
ulary. He took readily and kindly 
to the phonics and writing, as well 
as to the simple lessons in numbers. 
He and I met in a mutual love 
of poetry. Together, and accom- 
panied by the uncertain accents of 
the little sisters, we said over and 
over lines from Stevenson and from 
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the quaint verses of Jane Taylor. 
This custom was a fruitful one, for as 
the boy progressed and came to the 
exquisite verses which are scattered 
through the Aldine Readers, he 
read with real expression, the usual 
senseless sing-song being noticeably 
absent. It was often touching to 
hear the sympathetic inflections of 
his little voice as he read these 
poems which are the real gems of 
child literature. I think that such 
reading is due to the child’s inher- 
ited tastes, and also to the habit of 
repeating with an older voice poems 
of real worth. 

The story of the twins’ lessons is, 
as I have said, a simple narrative of 
joy. Their tiny hands were shaped 
for the simple work we offered them. 
They had, besides, the fine spirit of 
independence, and that desire to do 
things “‘one’s own self”’ which made 
accomplishment a real triumph. 
Before long, their sensitive hands 
hovered impatiently over mine if I 
chanced to take their work from 
them. Through the summer they 
left the hot sun, and came to the 
cool quiet of my room for an hour or 
two each day. So gayly did they 
take their tasks there was no ques- 
tion of a rest. With the boy, it was 
different. The character of his work 
made rest desirable, and in the latter 
part of July we went to the seaside. 
His work did not begin again until 
September. 

It was in that month that two 
interesting events occurred in the 
history of our little school. We 
arose to the dignity of a real school- 
room, — a pleasant little room on 
the first floor, where we could carry 
out in a much better way the ideas 
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which were coming to me through 
the Montessori book and other lit- 
erature. 

In that month also we decided to 
start the twins in reading. I could 
make no promises as to progress, — 
and indeed it was over a week be- 
fore the light dawned on their sunny 
little minds. However, blissfully 
unconscious that they were not 
comprehending, they guessed cheer- 
fully, and I had learned, many years 
before, to wait. The light came soon, 
and since then all has been easy. 

I have never seen such elation 
brought to the conquest of any task 
as these little girls brought tothedaily 
lesson in reading. Many months 
passed, and their joy did not abate. 
It was, I believe, the most welcome 
moment in the day when they 
were invited to read. To them 
church became a place where one 
might find dearly beloved words in 
the hymn book, and the engraving 
on the silver often interested them 
more than their dinner. 

I have spoken of a few definite 
results which were accomplished. 
It is quite plain that none of these 
methods were taken from Dr. 
Montessori. Some of the things 
above mentioned are, I fear, quite 
against her advice. And yet, in 
certain ways, even there her influ- 
ence directed me. To hear the 
twins singing their new words or 
rhymes, or to see them dancing up 
and down unchecked in their joy 
over a new lesson, surely does not in- 
dicate undue restriction. They grad- 
ually learned that to stand quietly 
when one reads is a more satisfac- 
tory way, and that the speaking 
voice is the natural one in reading. 
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I doubt if they were conscious of the 
way or of the time when that lesson 
was learned. Certainly, they have 
never been required to “maintain 
a special position of the body” 
during lessons. 

In the early use of the book, sup- 
plemented by blackboard, cards, or 
chart, I firmly believe. To a little 
child the gradual conquest of a book 
is a wonderful joy. The first book 
we used was in many ways much in 
line with Dr. Montessori’s cards, 
naming actions to be performed 
after silent reading. The Aldine 
Primer also to some extent carries 
out that idea. 

As for the manual work, I tried 
to give the children more and more 
freedom in the “occupations.” The 
material was at their disposal, and 
they usually chose what they would 
like to do. Having once learned to 
do a thing, they did it at will, usu- 
ally selecting their own colors in 
worsted, paper, or cardboard. I say 
“usually,” for I admit that I only 
gradually learned to withhold ad- 
vice in this matter, and to wait 
patiently for the appreciation of 
color harmony to develop. 

I placed upon the shelf a book 
called “What and How.” It has 
many colored plates, attractive 
suggestions for a home kinder- 
garten. I waited patiently for the 
use of this book. It is amusing to 
note that the first time a four-year- 
old chose to take it down, she never 
got beyond the preface, a plain 
printed page addressed to its adult 
users. Having discovered some of 
her dearly familiar words, she an- 
nounced with glee that she could 
“‘read,”’ and, I think, went no fur- 











ther that day. A little later, how- 
ever, it was again taken down, and 
the designs used with interest and 
pleasure. 

In the different kinds of manual 
work, I encouraged originality and 
had some good results. The only 
restriction was one which, I believe, 
contains a valuable lesson for life, 
the necessity of usually finishing 
one piece of work before another of 
the same or a similar kind is begun. 

Early in the year I had some exer- 
cises for the stereognostic sense, 
when the children learned to name 
cylinder, cube, sphere, and brick as 
the objects were placed in the hands 
behind the back. They could also 
tell the length of various kinder- 
garten sticks in the same way. 

As soon as we were given the 
school room, the children learned at 
once to use the materials freely, and 
to put them away. I often left in 
the school room three eager children 
wishing to work a little longer. I 
was reasonably sure that upon 
later inspection I should find the 
room in order, scraps removed from 
the floor, and chairs pushed up to 
the little table. I do not mean by 
this that reminders were never 
necessary, for I was working with 
three delightfully human little 
people. This lesson in order has, of 
course, many applications outside 
the school room; but we found that 
little effort was needed to have the 
children pick up and put away their 
things. 

Witness the youngest of the 
seven, the gracious little ruler 
before whom we all bent a willing 
knee. Many hands were always 
waiting to do things for her. But 
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she scorned to form the habit of 
dependence that we, in our affec- 
tion would have established. How 
bravely did she shout “J will,” and 
take things into her own hands! 

That the children could absorb a 
principle with more ease than I, was 
shown by a little incident. I was 
sitting with them one morning, 
when a cold draft suggested the clos- 
ing of a door. I asked the baby to 
close it, this being one of her early 
and favorite accomplishments. She 
rose from her little chair, and with 
adorable gravity proceeded to her 
task. But the heavy door refused 
to latch, and she turned toward me 
rather helplessly. I asked one of the 
twins to go to her assistance, ex- 
pecting that the older child would 
herself close the door. With what 
tenderness did that four-year-old 
take the baby sister’s hand in her 
own, and show her how to shut the 
door! Here was indeed a Montessori 
directress in embryo. 

We learned, like the little Italians, 
to “make a silence,” and found how 
gentle are many sounds which come 
to us through the stillness. We 
discovered that five people may 
run the length of a long hall and 
make scarcely more noise than so 
many mice. In similar lessons, the 
children learned to take articles from 
the shelves so softly that the rest 
of us with blinded eyes were quite 
unable to guess what had been done. 

It was after I had taken some 
lessons in the use of the Montessori 
material that the beneficent powers 
who presided over the lives of the 
seven offered to buy it for us. The 
twins were already reading, so that 
it was too late for the training to 
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lead to its usual conclusion. They 
were, however, at the right age for 
the sense training, and the experi- 
ment proved a successful one. 
They seized eagerly upon the 
material; their interest, the arrow 
which guided me to their best de- 
velopment. Eyes grew keen to 
detect varying dimensions and 
color-tones; fingers, touching dain- 
tily, carried an astonishing amount 
of information to the eager little 
minds. Sandpaper letters and cut- 
out script proved helpful teachers. 
Among the most interesting of 
these experiments were those which 
had to do with the baby, then but 
twenty months old. We found her a 
charming addition to our number 
when she sauntered in to visit us, 
thrusting out a plump hand, mak- 
ing an absurd little curtsy, and say- 
ing “Morn” in imitation of the 
older ones’ greeting. She played a 
great deal with the pink tower and 
the solid insets. Of the latter she 
never wearied. It must have been 
two or three weeks before she fi- 
nally accomplished the correct ar- 
rangement of the thick and thin 
cylinders. I had judged her satis- 
fied when she left the exercise in- 
complete, until the notable morning 
when she succeeded. Never do I 
hope to see greater joy and triumph 
than she exhibited. I shall never 
forget her shout of glee, her joyous 
gestures, the utter satisfaction with 
which she sank into her chair beside 


her finished work, her face alive 
with the gladness of her accomplish- 
ment. She conquered the other two 
sets almost immediately, and soon 
came religiously to school.’ She 
daily performed her favorite exer- 
cise, an imperious finger and a re- 
peated “‘s—s”’ (cylinder) indicating 
her desired occupation. 

I find in concluding that I have 
not mentioned the matter of disci- 
pline, — at least, of discipline in the 
narrower sense of the word. But 
such discipline was never a matter 
of great importance in our little 
school. Why should it be? Here were 
children doing things they liked; 
busy and happy; moving freely in 
and out our tiny room; chattering 
or silent as they chose. 

Here, sometimes, came Binkey, 
affectionate little terrier, for his 
morning nap. 

Here we were visited by a dear 
baby sister and by the encouraging 
smiles of mother and father. Some- 
times we worked in the long halls, 
where you may be sure golden head 
bent over rose-colored cubes made 
no unlovely picture for the chance 
caller. With the warm spring days 
we flitted to the broad piazza, where 
we were joined by little neighbors 
and friends. The tiny class grew into 
a little school, where, surrounded 
by flowers and sunshine, a group of 
children developed naturally and 
happily, treading with dancing feet 
the first miles of the long road. 


REVERENCE 


OBEISANCE unto greatness understood; 
The first step of a human life toward good. 


W. J. Linton. 
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BOOK COMPANIONS 


BY BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 


In his story of the “Great Stone 
Face,” Hawthorne’s master pen 
draws a picture of a boy growing up 
under the constant influence and in- 
spiration of a lofty ideal. The 
rugged granite profile on the moun- 
tain side, which he sees each morn- 
ing from his cottage door, expresses 
to him all that is noble in human 
character, — he comes to love it; 
and loving it, gradually grows to 
resemble it. 

That early associations are power- 
ful agencies in the upbuilding or 
unbalancing of character is univer- 
sally conceded; and everywhere 
conscientious fathers and mothers 
are deeply concerned as to the 
standing of those who come in daily 
contact with their boys and girls. 
Each year it is becoming more and 
more impossible for men and women 
to take up teaching merely as a 
means of earning a livelihood, be- 
cause each year the realization that 
teachers are to no small extent de- 
termining factors in the moral de- 
velopment of their pupils is gaining 
ground; and the demand that, there- 
fore, they shall be selected because 
of natural qualifications rather than 
purely academic fitness is becom- 
ing more and more insistent. 

Regarding the personal habits 
and moral point of view of the boys 
and girls who are the playmates of 


their children, all painstaking par- 
ents strive to exercise the utmost 
care; for they are keenly aware of 
the far-reaching influences that 
spring from this source. How often 
does an anxious mother forbid her 
son to play with the boy next door 
because she believes him to be an 
undesirable companion; or counsels 
her daughter to keep away from 
the girl across the street, because 
her watchful eyes have detected a 
lack of moral stamina in her! 

But there are other comrades of 
childhood whose influence and ex- 
ample is in the judgment of promi- 
nent educators and welfare workers 
hardly less potent than that of the 
flesh-and-blood little folks and 
grown-ups of everyday life, — the 
comrades found in books; and some 
authorities maintain that the power 
wielded by these book companions 
is, if anything, greater than that of 
real associates, because they live 
and move in the enchanted world 
of imagination, and the glamour 
of romance and adventure intensi- 
fies their every word and action. 
Yet, strange to say,.there are thous- 
ands of earnest, intelligent parents 
who utterly fail to recognize the 
vital part played by book compan- 
ions in the moulding of child-char- 
acter; and who, through ignorance 
or indifference, permit their sons 
and daughters to make acquaint- 
ances in the world of fiction that 
would not be countenanced for a 
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moment in real life. Nine times out 
of ten, even the mothers who are so 
particular about the boy next door 
or the girl across the street allow 
their children to associate ad 
libitum with all sorts of fictitious 
folks whose morals they have never 
taken the trouble to investigate; 
and who not infrequently are in- 
finitely more dangerous than the 
neighborhood companions whose 
society is forbidden, — because they 
appear in the guise of heroes and 
heroines; and the young are na- 
turally hero-worshipers. 

“Tell me the company thou 
keepest, and I will tell thee what 
thou art,” says an old Spanish 
proverb; and this applies as truly 
to the company kept in books as to 
that kept in real life. Society at 
large may use every resource at its 
command to guard youth from 
actual contact with delinquents 
and criminals; but its efforts in this 
direction will fall short of suc- 
cess if, in the privacy of their own 
homes, boys and girls are con- 
stantly mingling, through the me- 
dium of books, with persons of these 
—and even worse—sorts. If, dur- 
ing the first fifteen years of their 
lives, children are made familiar 
with the best literature, taking care 
that it shall always be suited to a 
continually broadening point of 
view, there is little danger that they 
will ever read trash; but when they 
are free to select their own reading, 
unguided by friendly supervision, 
the printed page more often poi- 
sons and degrades than it purifies 
and develops. There are the news 
stands, reeking with sensational 
stories, — and these untrained chil- 


dren want something to read, and 
above all things want it to be excit- 
ing. They know no difference in 
books, for they have not been 
taught to appreciate the gulf that 
lies between a noble tale and a vile 
one, or to distinguish the work of 
a master from the lucubrations of 
the penny-a-liner. All they want 
are thrills, continuous action, and 
intense excitement; and they get it, 
made even more attractive by 
gaudy covers, stirring titles, realis- 
tic illustrations; and withal, sold at 
a price easily within their reach. 
Boy bandits, amateur prize fight- 
ers, clever cracksmen, and gentle- 
manly gamblers are the heroes of 
the tales having an especial appeal 
to boys; and carefully planned de- 
tails of highway robberies and train 
holdups are graphically set forth, 
serving to instruct the youthful 


‘readers just how to go about the 


nefarious proceedings, and in many 
instances inspiring them with a 
wish to emulate the heroes, because 
they are so bold and so clever that 
they always outwit the police. That 
such literature does actually incite 
boys to crime is proven by the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from Wal- 
ter Taylor Field’s ‘‘Fingerposts to 
Children’s Reading.” 

“Mr. L. Bodine, superintendent 
of compulsory education in Chi- 
cago, recently handed me a dozen 
or more books taken from the law- 
less boys under his charge. Most 
of them were published in nickel 
libraries, one issue with a complete 
story appearing each week. Mr. 
Bodine then showed me a drawer 
full of revolvers, dirks, bowie knives, 
and sand-bags taken from some of 
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these boys, who either carried them 
to school or wore them concealed 
on their person.” 

To drive home the point, suppose 
that Harry Tracy and Jesse James 
were still alive and at large, and 
that they announced their inten- 
tion to travel through the country 
telling stories of their crimes and 
lawless exploits to boys. Would 
any sane parents permit their sons 
to go and listen to these tales? Most 
smphatically, “No.” Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, 
fathers and mothers would rise up 
in righteous indignation at the 
monstrous idea; yet very many of 
these same fathers and mothers sit 
calmly by while their boys pore 
over the printed accounts of the 
evil doings of these men and others 
like them, never uttering a word in 
protest against the publication and 
dissemination of reading matter 
that can serve but one purpose, — 
to undermine character, and create 
false standards of right and wrong. 

Juvenile welfare workers have 
found that translations of French 
novels of a certain type, and tales 
of New York night life carry a far 
greater appeal to girls than to boys; 
and the makers of pernicious litera- 
ture have seen to it that there is no 
dearth of books of this sort. Such 
stories delight in putting impossi- 
ble heroines in impossible situations 
of all sorts; and handle the inde- 
cencies of life either with shocking 
baldness, or in a way so insinuating 
that the effect upon the imagina- 
tion of an impressionable or senti- 
mental girl is always dangerous, 
and often demoralizing. 

In the estimation of many active 
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juvenile welfare workers, thous- 
ands of young girls are influenced 
to take their first step on the down 
grade through companionship with 
unwholesome book companions. 
Wholly without the literary train- 
ing which would enable them to 
distinguish the sham from the real, 
they accept as genuine the insipid 
platitudes, sentimental sorrows, 
and spectacular careers of these 
companions; and their unfailing 
escape from harm, no matter to 
what lengths their thirst for ro- 
mance and adventure may have led 
them, inspires their youthful ad- 
mirers with a desire to emulate 
them and a belief that all will end 
as happily as it did in the story. 

Despite this pestilence of tainted 
literature which floods the news 
stands and crowds the shelves of 
cheap circulating libraries, there is 
an ever growing world of books in 
which it is safe to let children 
wander at will, for in it they cannot 
fail to find helpful, congenial com- 
rades; but parents must take the 
trouble to introduce them into this 
world, and if necessary, urge them 
to make friends there. Encourage 
the boy to roam the woods with 
Hiawatha now and then, sail the 
seas with Sinbad, or build stock- 
ades with Robinson Crusoe. Let 
him fight dragons with Jason, and 
joust with Sir Galahad, pitch quoits 
with Odysseus,.and play football 
with Tom Brown. Give him a seat 
at the Round Table with King 
Arthur and his valiant knights, or 
propose that he go forth to seek his 
fortune with the noble heroes of 
Greece, or the hardy sons of the 
Norseland. 
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Suggest to the girl a visit to the 
March home, for Meg and Jo, Amy 
and Beth are always eager to wel- 
come callers. Let her play at being 
a princess with Sara Crewe, or listen 
with the Gradgrind children to the 
wonderful things about circus life 
which Sissy Jupe tells, or make one 
of the party invited to a Christmas 
dinner at Carol Bird’s, or go with 
little Nell as she leads her poor old 
grandfather from place to place. 
Introduce her to Psyche, Ariadne, 
and Proserpine, and hint of the 
marvelous adventures sure to be 
met with in a trip with Alice to the 
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land that lies beyond the looking- 
glass. 

Comrades such as’ these will 
never lead boys and girls astray; 
on the contrary, they will, because 
of their naturalness and true-to- 
life characteristics, glorify the sim- 
ple virtues of plain everyday exist- 
ence, — courtesy and consideration 
toward others, patience and self- 
forgetfulness, truth, courage, per- 
severance, industrious habits; in 
short, all those lovable qualities 
and ennobling traits which parents 
would feign see developing in their 
sons and daughters. 


BUGLE SONG 


Tue splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O, hark, O, hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O, love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 





CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


HARVARD HEALTH TALKS 


The Care and Feeding of Children 
By John Lovett Morse, M.D. 


Tue “Harvard Health Talks,” edi- 
torially supervised by a committee 
from Harvard’s Medical Faculty, 
are a concise summary of the public 
lectures delivered at the Medical 
School. This practical, readable 
booklet is, therefore, the latest au- 
thoritative word on diet in child- 
hood; also on clothing, exercise, and 
sleep. It warns against cereals, 
uncooked and half cooked, “the 


abomination of school lunches,” 


the obstructional tendencies of 
grandmothers, and inherited dis- 
likes (suggested by parents). 

Dr. Morse ruthlessly crushes 
some popular superstitions; puts 
upon the suspicious list other long- 
time favorites; emphasizes as 
strongly the evils of acquiring fin- 
icky notions as the value of limited 
diet in early years. The child who 
dawdles at table, and the one who 
must be tempted to eat, are cured 
by suggestions not found in the 
Montessori creed. Many a death 
certificate should be signed, “‘Im- 
proper training by parents,” says 
Dr. Morse, in justification of his 
theory of “‘instant obedience” in 
children. 

he PG. 


(Harvard University Press. 50 cents.) 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson: The 
Story of His Life 


By Mary Thacher Higginson 


Atmost in his own words, sifted 
from the letters and memoranda of 
a long life, Mrs. Higginson has writ- 
ten this complete and interesting 
biography of an unusually gifted 
and versatile American man of let- 
ters. 

A note from his mother’s jour- 
nal, when he was nine, speaks of a 
sense of right governing his actions 
which commands her respect as 
much as if he were aman. Entering 
Harvard at thirteen, his letters to 
Aunt Nancy show him intellectually 
precocious, immature in character, 
and bursting with the energy and 
vigor that characterized his whole 
life. When an impecunious graduate 
student he became interested in 
abolition, and warned his future wife 
of the difficulty in store for him and 
her, since he “‘had resolved never to 
be intimidated into shutting either 
eyes or mouth,” though he fall out 
with the world. He tried teaching, 
then preaching, feeling his way 
toward the unbeaten track, for which 
he felt destiny intended him. Lec- 
turing, politics, and literature could 
not exclude public interest; but no- 
thing Colonel Higginson ever did 
gave him the same thrill as the op- 
portunity to organize and com- 
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mand the first regiment of freed 
slaves. 

In frequent delightful chronicles 
of daily events he kept closely in 
touch with his devoted, under- 
standing mother, and gave her his 
estimate of a vast profusion of 
noted acquaintances (of assorted 
types from John Brown to Whit- 
tier). ‘‘ The trouble with me is too 
great a range of tastes and inter- 
ests,” writes Colonel Higginson in 
his Journal. “I love to do every- 
thing, to study everything, to con- 
template and to write. I need two 
lives to do all. How plain that 
there must be other spheres!” 

Yet Mrs. Higginson has touched 
all his varied interests, and por- 
trayed the strenuousness and over- 
flowing sympathy of his engaging 
personality. a Fe. ©. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00 net.) 


The Child and His Religion 
By George E. Dawson 


In this strong thought-provoking 
book (much of the material of 
which has already appeared as ad- 
dresses or magazine articles) the 
author aims “to bring the so-called 
natural processes of life and educa- 
tion into harmony with religious 
processes.” He discusses at length 
the origin and significance of the 
modern pedagogical doctrine of in- 
terest as a measure of values, and of 
the tardiness of religious educators 
to recognize that no efficient mental 
activity is possible in education 
without interest. Speaking of interest 
as biological responsiveness, not as 
a psychological function, the author 
reminds us that atrophy of interest 
through disuse operates throughout 
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the range of the intellectual, moral, 
and religious, as well as the organic 
life. He makes quite clear that it 
concerns those who have the care of 
children to see that “‘all normal in- 
terests be given a chance to func- 
tion at the right time and in the 
right way,” lest intellectual slug- 
gishness and religious indifference 
result. Throughout the book there 
is a spirit of reverence for the ele- 
mental, for the natural religion of 
children. The animistic spirit in the 
child is to him the same as that 
which inspires the poet to give spir- 
itual interpretation to nature; and 
in the child’s instinct of immortal- 
ity is seen the religious equivalent 
of the instinct of self-preservation 
(since existence is an eternal pro- 
cess). 

Upon the study of one thousand 
children, the author bases some con- 


clusions as to the typical child’s in- 


terest in various scenes, characters, 
and stories of the Bible, at different 
ages. He would have the religious 
curriculum arranged with the same 
consideration for the human inter- 
est as is that of the public school. 
Mr. Dawson thinks the kindergar- 
ten the nearest existing approach to 
the religious adjustment of the 
child to his entire environment, and 
Froebel’s philosophy best adapted 
to conserve a child’s natural re- 
ligion. A, 2%. &. 


(The University of Chicago Press. 80 cents; 
postage 2 cents.) 


The First Step 
By Eliza Orne White 


ACOMFORTABLE, wholesome tale of a 
neighborly New England village on 
whose horizon there is not a femin- 
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ist cloud as large as a man’s hand. 
The heroine’s difficulties arise from 
an inability to make a budget, or to 
say “‘No” to an insidious architect 
and an arbitrary carpenter. They 
would “‘make good as new” (and 
proper in all respects as to period) 
the dear dilapidated colonial house, 
which she has inherited with its un- 
compromising servant, Betty, and 
her cat. 

Cornelia, who always gets things; 
her infallible mother who furthers 
other people’s plans; and the selfish, 
exacting old lady,— “with one 
far-sighted and one near-sighted 
eye, suited to her character,”’ — are 
typical village characters. So is 
plain, awkward Matthew, unskilled 
in lovemaking, who convinces Isa- 
bel that she is not yet old enough to 
escape sentimental entanglements. 

A. P. C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


Penrod 
By Booth Tarkington 


Nort even his old dog, Duke, always 
loitering near with pessimistic in- 
telligent apprehension, is permitted 
to penetrate the boy reserves of the 
indefatigable Penrod, aged eleven. 
His mother and sister “don’t know 
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what to make of him.” That is 
quite evident when they coerce 
him into making a public specta- 
cle of himself as the Child Sir 
Lancelot, in the pageant. His fa- 
ther declares, “‘He’s a mystery to 
me,” when Penrod dominates the 
family with outrageous new supe- 
riority. He had failed to follow the 
first important clue, when Penrod 
spoke in a new key; it would have 
led to a carriage house on a fatal hot 
day, devoted to too much boy con- 
versation; would have enlightened 
him as to what strange forms hero- 
worship takes; and would have 
shown him what attraction for 
youth has unusualness in new neigh- 
bors. 

Only Mr. Tarkington seems to 
understand Penrod and a boy’s 
day-dreams, — how he can relieve 
school life of its natural monotony, 
and how his imagination can build 
upon cobwebs structures that defy 
detection, when harassed to explain 
dalliant hours. All of which it is 
expedient and interesting for the 
family and friends of any embryo 
Penrod to know, that they may dis- 
tinguish innate depravity from per- 
verted interests. 


&. FP. G, 
(Doubleday Page & Co. $1.25 net.) 


INSCRIPTION 


PROPOSED FOR A SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT IN BOSTON 


To those who died for her on land and sea, 
That she might have a country great and free, 
Boston builds this: build ye her monument 

In lives like theirs, at duty’s summons spent. 


James RusseEtL LoweLL. 





( The Course of Instruction this month opens with a Set of Answers to Questions for Fune, 
prepared by Ella Lyman Cabot. Mrs. Cabot is well known to all Home Procrsss readers, not 
only through ber notable book, <* Ethics for Children,’’ but also through ber articles, «* Recipes 
for Keeping Children Good,’’ and «« The Mother as Artist,’’ which our readers have found 
especially interesting and helpful. The Answers to the Fume Questions are followed by several 
symposiums, some long, some short; and by a short article suggested by a question of particular 
import. Our readers will be glad to avail themselves of the many valuable suggestions and ideas 
to be found this month in the Course of Instruction.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
JUNE, 1914 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
Author of “ Ethics for Children” 


1. What shall be said to a boy of fourteen 
who asks whether war is right or wrong? 
Tue difficulty in this case is less 
that of how we shall convey our 
meaning to the boy, than of what we 
ourselves steadily believe. If I 
strongly and clearly believe or dis- 
believe in war, I shall not find it 
hard to tell the boy what I mean. 
Therefore the first thing to do is to 
face my own decision of this ques- 
tion. Do I think all war wrong? If 
so, what are the alternatives! 
Personally, I think war between 
nations a survival of barbarism, in 
much the same way that duelling is. 
More and more as civilization ad- 
vances, questions of national rights 
and wrongs must, like questions of 
“ individual rights and wrongs, be re- 
ferred to courts or to wise judges for 
arbitration. Every true citizen 
ought to treat war as a’ last resort. 
Yet in the past, and doubtless for 
many years to come, there will be a 
few righteous wars, — wars, that is, 


where every other method has been 
tried, wars to assert a sacred princi- 
ple, or to free an oppressed race. 


. Let us ask ourselves, “Is this a 


Christian war, — a war that Lin- 
coln, with his keen sympathy and 
profound understanding, would now 
think necessary?” 

There is a wise discussion of this 
question, that will interest parents, 
in William James’s “The Moral 
Equivalents of War.” Let the boy 
realize a little that war is not mostly 
battles and glory, but stagnation in 
camp, disease from lack of sanita- 
tion, loneliness for those left at 
home, homesickness for those in 
camp, and, — most terrible of all, 
— the wiping out of the flower of 
our youth, those young men on 
both sides who are needed to live 
for their country. 


2. How can a sense of responsibility best be 
taught to a little girl of twelve, who is not 
very “dependable,” — being prone to 
leave unfinished little tasks entrusted to 
her, or to forget altogether to do them? 


One needs to know and study 
lovingly the girl’s nature. Is she a 
dreamy and romantic child like 
Maggie in “The Mill on the Floss,” 
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or simply happy-go-lucky and 
short-willed? In any case it is well 
to look eagerly for the seeds of that 
same virtue whose absence you la- 
ment. Instead of saying, ‘Why is 
Mary so unreliable?” ask yourself, 
“Tn relation to what things is Mary 
already reliable?” If she has a 
strong love of a younger sister, per- 
haps she shows there the responsi- 
bility she lacks elsewhere. If she 
cares for flowers, animals, swim- 
ming, tennis, it may be that along 
one of these lines that you can best 
develop her reliability and help it to 
spread to other things. And do not 
forget that twelve is apt to be a dif- 
ficult and weary time for a girl. 
With greater energy, as she grows 
older, may come greater reliability. 


3. What should be done in the case of a little 
boy of eight who is too easily led by 
other children, — who, in other words, 
says “‘Yes,” too easily? 

Rome was not built in a day, and 
neither does character suddenly 
achieve firm foundations. There is 
no need to be discouraged at a 
child’s lack of independence. Take 
special pains to secure for the boy 
friends of sturdy and honorable 
character, comrades who will not 
take advantage of his too easily 
sympathetic nature. And mean- 
while give him simple responsibili- 
ties for a younger child, where he 
will naturally be the leader because 
the child will turn to him for help. 

Keep him often with you, and let 
him initiate plans, and make small 
decisions. Try above all to give him 
just a few examples of where he is 
always to hold firm, such as speak- 
ing up when he has done wrong, 
or refusing to cross a dangerous 
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highroad. If he can be decisive and 

firm in one thing, he will be led toa 

wider firmness later. 

4. How can children best be taught such a 
respect for public property, that, when 
in parks, and other such places, they will 
not throw fruit skins or paper bags on the 
ground, nor injure in any way the plants 
and trees? 


All experience shows that chil- 
dren who have plants or shrubs of 
their own to care for will be more 
careful of the plants that belong to 
others. The public schools have 
often been most successful in start- 
ing Junior Citizen Leagues among 
children, and giving them oppor- 
tunities to pick up papers and rub- 
bish and to keep the school grounds 
orderly and beautiful. In Lowell, 


Massachusetts, the children of the 
League take a very simple pledge: 


“*T will not injure any tree, shrub, or lawn. 

“T pledge myself not to deface any fence, 
neither will I scatter paper nor throw rub- 
bish in public places. 

“T will always protect birds and animals. 

**T will protect the property of others as I 
would my own. 

‘TI promise to be a true loyal citizen.” 


In one Brookline school each mem- 
ber of the Junior Citizens’ League 
reports every week in school the 
number of scraps of paper that 
have been picked up round the 
grounds. 


5. What can be done to make a summer in a 
remote country place a time of happiness 
and profit to a city girl of fourteen, who 
finds the country “lonesome” and 
“dull”? 

It is well worth while to take time 
and trouble to give this lonely girl 
companionship. Cannot a friend be 
asked for a long visit, or a country 
neighbor invited,—even if one 
must take pains to arrange it? A 
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friend of mine whose daughter was 
lonely and restless gave her one 
summer the definite duty of teach- 
ing drawing and English to two 
younger children every day. She 
was paid for this teaching, and al- 
lowed to plan the lessons so as to in- 
terest the children most. Success 
was marked in this case. 

If no other children are available, 
then a definite study of birds, ani- 
mals, shells, flowers, or learning to 
ride bicycle, swim, or play tennis, 
with older people, will help pass the 
time. Loneliness is largely cured by 
regular and interesting occupation. 
6. What course should be followed in the 

case of a boy of eleven who finds it almost 

impossible to admit that he is wrong, 
even when he is, and knows that he is? 

Give him a little time before he 
has to admit he is in the wrong. 
Many a child finds a blank wall of 
confession placed right in his path, 
too steep to climb at once. Even a 
childlike nation likes to “save its 
face.” Show him clearly why he is 
wrong, but do not force him to ad- 
mit it until a quiet and confidential 
time comes. A neighbor of mine had 
a boy who absolutely denied that he 
had done wrong. She felt sure that 
he had, but did not press him at the 
time. That evening she read all the 
family a dramatic story about the 
sacredness of truth, but made no 
special comment on it. When she 
went later to say good-night to the 
children, she found the boy crying, 
and he called out instantly with 
great relief that he had done wrong 
and told a lie. 


7. How can perseverance best be taught to 
little children? 


By requiring perseverance while 
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they are doing any work, but care- 
fully limiting the time they spend 
on any one task. Little children 
tire easily, and need change. It is 
best to give them a short piece of 
work, not too hard for their strength, 
and then make sure that they are 
concentrated and persevering in it. 
One wise mother tells me that when 
her little girls of four and six come 
to her with unfinished tasks in 
writing, spelling, or bed-making, 
and beg her help, she does not re- 
fuse help, but asks them to do their 
very best alone for five minutes and 
then she will come. They go back 
to work with more hope, and usu- 
ally the task is almost completed 
when the five minutes are up. 


8. At what age should boys and girls be 
taken into the confidence of their parents 
in regard to the family income, — its 
source and its distribution? 


At about eight years old children 
begin to think with interest about 
the actual use of money, and wages. 
Before that time they are often de- 
liciously vague. From this age on, a 
child can gradually be told some- 
thing of the family income. I do 
not mean what it is in amount; that 
fact might easily lead to misunder- 
standing with other children whose 
fathers were richer or poorer; but 
what the income involves in the fa- 
ther’s faithfulness to work, the 
mother’s need of economy and 
household industry, the children’s 
responsibility for care of their pos- 
sessions, the glad opportunities for 
giving to others. 


g. Should children be allowed to “dip into” 
books; or should they be trained to read 
one book through before taking up an- 
other? 
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They should not dip or skim. 
Children cannot wisely choose what 
books to read, and the books 
chosen for them by parents or 
teachers ought to be sufficiently in- 
teresting, suitable, and valuable to 
be read carefully. Skipping may be 
wise; skimming is always wrong. 
Skipping is itself a necessary art, 
like any form of choice. What we 
decide to skip, to refuse, or turn 
aside from is the necessary reverse 
side to what we accept and choose to 
follow or understand. 

I confess to allowing many a skip 
in Scott’s tantalizing remarks to the 
Gentle Reader which block the path 
of his story throughout the Waver- 
ley novels. Such skips may often be 
made by the parent. But dipping 
or skimming in reading or in work 
is a subtle enemy to concentration 


and to thoroughness. We want our 
children to read intently, with 


eager, listening minds. Dipping 
into one book after another weak- 
ens this native intentness and power 
of absorption. Would you not your- 
self be glad to win back the wonder- 
ful power of absorption that chil- 
dren often show? 


10. What should be taught children about 
loyalty; — what should they be told 
that it is in relation to their families and 
friends, and, later their associates in the 
business or professional world; and how 
shall they best be helped to have it? 


Loyalty is the enlarging of our 
little self by devotion to something 
greater. Through loyalty we be- 
come more ourselves, and ourselves 
become more than they could be 
alone. Such a definition it is quite 
unnecessary to give to children, but 
from an early age they can be 
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shown examples of loyalty, and 
given opportunities for loyalty. 
Loyalty to one’s family and friends, 
or to any undertaking, implies 
trustworthiness, courage, patience, 
forbearance, self-control, readiness 
for sacrifice. The story of Captain 
Scott’s loyalty, toward each of his 
comrades and to his task of finding 
the South Pole will interest every 
boy or girl; Florence Nightingale’s 
loyalty to nursing and to England in 
the Crimean War is another thrill- 
ing story. 

As the children grow older, show 
them that all loyalty must be 
growing, not stagnant. Lincoln 
loved his children intensely; he also 
loved all children, and his whole 
nation. Teach boys and girls to 
honor the loyalties of others, — the 
loyalty of Pasteur to France, of 
Garibaldi to Italy. Through widen- 
ing their own loyalty and their ap- 
preciation of the loyalty of others, 
you will free them from a narrow 
partisanship. 


THE BOY AND CHURCH-GOING 

Question No. 5, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1914, reads as follows: “How 
can the declining interest in church-going 
on the part of a boy of fourteen best be in- 
creased and preserved?” 
Ir there is a boy’s choir in the town 
or city, and the boy can sing ever so 
little, cannot his entrance into the 
choir be effected? Through music 
there may return to him in full 
measure reverence and the love of 
God. There is a powerful appeal in 
the ever-present nearness of the 
altar, in the surplice, in the very 
form of devotion which expresses 
humility, tenderness, faith in salu- 
tation to the cross. Let the boy 
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sing, and find how near and dear to 
God is boyhood! 
A MeEmMBER, 
Michigan City, Ind. 


I overcame this in my own boy 
by allowing him to attend the 
church of his choice, and encourag- 
ing him to join boy’s societies in the 
church, run by boys of his own age 
with whom he attends school; 
also, a wise and good Sunday-school 
teacher, himself a young man, was a 
great help. Besides this, my boy has 
recently joined the Y.M.C.A., in 
which he is greatly interested. 

Mrs. H. V. G., 
So. Richmond, Va. 


In our little town this problem 
has been solved by the boy’s class 
in the Sunday School, which is pre- 
sided over by a student from the 
neighboring college. There has been 
a noticeable change from the first in 
the attitude towards church-going 
from the influence of this lad, who, 
the boys find, can be an earnest 
Christian and at the same time earn 
his laurels on the football field. 
When the hero is a clean, manly 
fellow of high ideals, this form of 
hero-worship can do no harm. 

A MemBeR, 
Amherst, Mass. 


The interest in church-going on 
“ the part of a boy of fourteen can 
best be increased and preserved by 
the parents going with the boy every 
Sunday to church; and, when they 
return home, by discussing the good 
points in the sermon, and gradually 
drawing the boy into the conversa- 
tion. Make the boy feel that 
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church-going is as important a part 
of his life as his daily bread. 
Bm Ez. W., 
Meridian, Miss. 


I should suggest the Y.M.C.A. 
and its Bible classes, for one thing. 
I believe the Y.M.C.A. helps keep 
the boy in the church. He finds 
that other boys of his age attend 
church and like it. He, in turn, be- 
comes interested anew. There are 
also many agencies in the church it- 
self that will help hold his attention, 
—the Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
League, etc. If he has always at- 
tended church willingly and with in- 
terest, I think he will continue todoso. 

a: Be 
Geneva, N.Y. 


TEACHING COURAGE 


Question No. 1, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1914, reads as follows: 
““How can courage best be taught to chil- 
dren?” 


“How can courage best be taught 
to children” cannot helpfully be an- 
swered in a paragraph. The ques- 
tion involves another question, — 


“What is courage?”” Courage of 
the body to endure physical condi- 
tions with spirit and fortitude is of a 
different class from courage of the 
heart and mind; — courage to act 
regardless of external conditions, 
according to one’s true self. The 
latter seems to be the one insinu- 
ated in the question, and depends 
largely on the standard of truth in- 
culcated in the child from earliest 
infancy. A truthful, thoughtful 
child will acquire courage. Courage 
to stand bodily pain is trained into 
a child if whining too much, crying 
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and complaining over small things 
are ignored, and a fall or injury is 
made light of. 
A MemBer, 
Glencoe, Ill. 


I do not know when my father 
began reading me extracts from 
whatever book he had in hand, nor 
do I know when the stories of the 
good and brave of whom he read, 
from King Arthur’s knights to the 
men who helped make our own his- 
tory, began to make me realize that 
at heart I was a born coward. 
Darkness was filled with fearful 
tragedies, water was _ probable 
drowning, pain was impossible to be 
borne, and ridicule a dagger thrust. 
Whether my father recognized my 
fault and took this means to make 
me introspective, I cannot tell, but 
I longed to be brave, and felt as- 
sured that what others could do, so 
could I. I courted the dark, I 
learned to swim and row, I tried not 
to cry when hurt, and I stood up 
many times against my playmates’ 
ridicule, — with pain in my heart, to 
be sure, but a head well up in the 
air. To-day I think I may say with 
truth that no one thinks me a moral 
coward, and I have more than once 
faced death without flinching. It 
seems to me, if we refuse to believe 
that cowardice is a positive quality 
in ourchildren, and if we read and 
speak to them of brave men and 
their deeds, we can trust the little 
ones to work out their own salvation. 

A. B. G., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Courage can best be taught to 
children by praising to them known 
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examples of it. One little incident I 
noted, while passing along the street 
a few days ago, of a boy who was 
told by an older one to get out in the 
street to play ball. The little boy 
had the courage to-say, “‘My father 
does not want me to do that,” and 
stick to it. 
M. H. A., 
Albion, Mich. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO BE 
INDEPENDENT 


Question No. 1, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1914, reads as follows: 
**What can be done to help a little girl of 
ten, who desires always to do and to have 
what the other children do and have, to be 
more independent and individual?” 

I wouLp show her by reading stories 
from books, that such desires and 
wishes do not go to make the best 
and cleverest people. I would try to 
inspire in her a certain pride in her 
own belongings and self, and try to 
make her think that which she has 
is by far the best and most suitable 
for her. If children are taught in the 
correct way, when they are little 
tots, they will be more self-de- 
pendent. My little girl, aged seven, 
likes very much to appear well 
when she goes out; but I have 
taught her in such a way that she 
thinks what she has is all right if 
mother says it is so. I allow her the 
privilege to pick out her shoes and 
hats under my supervision. I would 
praise her when the occasion pre- 
sented itself. 
Mrs. Artuur C. BA.iarp, 
Auburn, Wash. 


I think it is a good plan never to 
say “No,” if you can consistently 
say ‘‘Yes.” If, however, it is neces- 
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sary to refuse a request, and the 
child becomes dissatisfied, then ask 
her this question, “‘Don’t you feel 
that father and mother do all they 
possibly can for you?” The child 
will usually answer, “Yes.” Then 
ask her as a favor to be content 
with your decision, because, if you 
could, you would grant her request. 
I don’t know if this plan makes the 
child independent or individual, but 
I have repeatedly tried it with my 
children and have heard no more 
complaining or wishing for a desired 
object. 
A Moruer, 
Berwyn, IIl. 


It seems to be a quandary with 
most mothers to know -what steps 
to take with the child who wants 
just what other children have, and 
who wants to do just as other chil- 
dren do. Grown children have just 
that same trait. Can you not dis- 
cover one talent in which your girl 
of ten excels? Maybe she can sew 
dolls’ clothes or knit. As a very 
small child I found great enjoyment 
in knitting with two needles, and 
loved to hear the praise older people 
gave me. Nothing pleased me so 
much as to sit beside a dear old 
grandma who knit stockings and 
mittens, and make my needles fly, 
and hear the passers-by say, “Do 
look at that little girl knitting! 
Is n’t she a picture with the old 
grandma?” Urge that girl of yours 
to do what she can do best. She will 
forget that she wants to do just as 
Sally Smith does, or possess what 
Gracie Jones has. 

F. A. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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I have often been puzzled to 
know what was best in the case of a 
boy of nine, instead of a girl of ten. 
For instance, if the other boys of the 
grade wore shirts and belts instead 
of waists, I have found that if I did 
not allow him to conform to the uni- 
form mode of dress, he would be un- 
happy. It seemed easier to me to 
take the tape out of the bottom of 
the waist and make a shirt of it 
than to have him unhappy over 
what would seem to us a trifle. We 
find the same thing with “grown- 
ups,” however, in the old saying, 
“You might as well be out of the 
world as out of style.” 

Mrs. J. L. Dickson, 
Chinook, Mont. 


THE LITTLE BOY AND THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


Question No. 8, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1914, reads as follows: 
**What should be done in the case of a little 
boy of five, who, being rather old for his age, 
does not want to keep on going to kinder- 
garten, because he thinks it is ‘babyish,’ 
and yet who is too young to enter a pri- 
mary school?” 


I po not think a child would derive 
much benefit from kindergarten if 
he felt that he was too big or too 
old for it. I knowin the case of our 
little boy, four and one half years of 
age, nothing that they teach in the 
kindergarten here appeals to him at 
all. All he wants is a hammer and a 
bucksaw, to be as much like daddy 
as possible, so we decided to just 
let him play out doors and amuse 
himself in his own way, and send 
him to the graded school next fall. 
a. D. 
Houlton, Me. 
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I had that experience with our 
little boy who had had the sand 
pile, blocks, water colors, etc., at 
home until the kindergarten work 
at five was not interesting to him, 
and he coaxed to remain at home. 
Fortunately we were privileged to 
take a trip back to grandma’s farm in 
Vermont. We remained during the 
spring, so that he had the opportu- 
nity of helping plant a real garden, 
watching the dairy business, and, 
better still, of developing the body 
as well as the mind. Had the trip 
not been possible, I think I should 
have allowed him to remain at home 
and have interested him in good 
reading. 

Mrs. J. L. Dickson, 
Chinook, Mont. 


Home kindergartening might an- 
swer for this boy. I have had a 
home outfit, and found it extremely 
interesting. 

F. A. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO PRAY 


Question No. 5, in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1914, reads as follows: “‘ How 
can the declining interest in church-going, 
on the part of ajboy of fourteen, best be 
increased and preserved?” 

The following thoughtful article, written 
by the Headmaster of the Kent School for 
Boys, gives the very best possible answer 
to this important question. 


To teach a child to pray implies a 
belief in a personal God, a loving 
Creator, a tender Father, an All- 
powerful though unseen Protector. 
We must endeavor to make the 
phrases of prayer so real and genu- 
ine on the child’s lips, that prayer 
will become a vital and essential 
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habit of daily life. Could there be 
anything more important than this, 
in the early training of children? 
Yet how poorly planned it is. There 
are very few children who are not 
taught to pray. There are few men 
who cannot look back to childhood 
and recall night prayers, learned 
from a mother’s lips, kneeling at 
her side. When we know what 
results have accrued from the usual 
haphazard methods of instruction, 
we realize what wonderful things 
might be accomplished if parents 
conscious of their great responsibil- 
ity were to have a carefully worked 
out, a prayerfully thought out plan 
for teaching their children the great 
mother-tongue of Christians, — 
prayer. 

No one need have any scruples 
about teaching a child to pray be- 
fore there are signs that reason is 
at work. In the first place, who 
knows at just what point reason 
begins? Perhaps it is at work 
months, even years, before there is 
any outward manifestation of rea- 
soning powers. Besides that, we 
know that practically everything a 
child learns in earliest years is the 
result of simple obedience and faith. 
We do not stop to argue with a 
child as to why he should avoid 
leaning out of a second-story win- 
dow. It is legitimate to teach a 
child the words of prayer just as 
soon as the words can be formed. 
The trouble is that prayers are 
taught without system — they are 
taught, as a rule, the last thing at 
night when the little one is tired, 
and in most families when there is 
more or less confusion. Once a 
child has successfully mastered two 
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or three prayers, “‘ Now I lay me,” 
“God bless father and mother,” 
etc., there is no effort made to keep 
those prayers from becoming trite, 
no effort to increase the prayer 
vocabulary. 

I said above that parents should 
have a carefully worked out and 
prayerfully thought out plan. The 
latter should come first. Let the 
parents pray earnestly for guidance. 
“O heavenly Father, I realize that 
Thou hast entrusted the care of 
this child to me. Send thy Holy 
Spirit to guide me that I may teach 
Thy child to address Thee, and so 
to increase in a knowledge and love 
of Thee that he may always turn 
to Thee and find Thy Presence 
near.” 

It goes without saying that in the 
matter of teaching anything at all 
that has to do with the Christian 


religion, we must make a real effort 


to put into practice what we teach. 
Of Christ it is said that He “‘ began 


to do and to teach.” The doing 
came before the teaching. Example 
is nowhere more effective and more 
essential than in the home. This 
applies of course to the father as 
well as to the mother. Fathers are 
apt to forget it, and fail to realize 
how hard it is for a mother to teach, 
especially in the case of the boys 
in the family, when she knows that 
it will not be long before the child 
asks, “Why does n’t father do it?” 
Parents must be faithful in prayer 
if they are to be instructors in 
prayer. When the disciples went to 
Christ and asked that He might 
teach them to pray, they already 
knew of the nights He was spending 
on the mountain side in loving com- 
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munion with the Father. Do your 
children know that you pray? is a 
question I might put to parents 
who read this article. 

Now as to some suggestions re- 
garding the plans for prayer. Have 
you ever thought of having a place 
for prayer? A child finds provision 
made for other things, a place to rest, 
a place to wash, a place to eat, — 
why not a place to pray? In many 
a home nowadays where the room 
can be spared, and most homes 
have “spare”? rooms, a room is fit- 
ted out as an oratory, or prayer 
room. It is not necessary to apolo- 
gize in these days for the use of 
outward symbols in our worship as 
aids to devotion. Reason tells us 
that we are so constituted that we 
cannot afford to do away with the 
use of the senses in our religion any 
more than in other departments of 
life. This is especially true in reli- 
gious education. In his general edu- 
cation a child is allowed to use 
whatever is beautiful in outward 
nature or art, as a real help in 
arriving at truth. The associations 
connected with an oratory would 
help to create the atmosphere of 
prayer. It would teach reverence. 
If there is not room for an oratory, 
a corner of the sitting room, or of 
the parents’ bedroom could be 
made the prayer place. 

No doubt there is much that is 
very beautiful in seeing a child 
kneeling at its mother’s side. But 
is it not even more beautiful to see 
mother and child kneeling together 
side by side? The habit of praying 
at the bedside is not conducive to 
reverence or recollection, especially 
as the child grows taller and adopts 
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the natural half-reclining position 
so conducive to sleep. 

There should also be a readjust- 
ment in most homes of the times to 
pray. It is well to pray on going to 
bed, but it is a pity that the whole 
emphasis in the prayer life of most 
children should be placed on night 
prayers. Frequently the very words 
of night prayers develop a super- 
stitious dread of sleep and the pos- 
sibility of impending danger. No 
doubt there have been times when 
the night attacks of enemies made 
such prayers plausible, but as a 
matter of fact our children are 
never more safe than when asleep. 
They are in far greater need of 
God’s protecting care in the day- 
time, and it would be a natural 
thing for them to ask that protec- 
tion in the morning, when, rising 
from bed, they think of Him first of 
all, before they have thought of 
anything else. I know thousands of 
children who have been taught to 
say this simple act of dedication: 
“T praise my God this day, I give 
myself to God this day, I ask God to 
help me this day.” To teach a 
child that every morning is to 
mean a fresh offering of life to God, 
that it brings happiness to God, 
and happiness to His children to 
begin the day with an expression of 
love, ““O God, I love Thee because 
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Thou art so good and I want to love 
all people for Thy sake,” would 
help to make the rising from bed a 
real act of devotion in itself. The 
early evening, before the evening 
meal, is a good time for instruction 
in prayer, and practice in prayer, — 
a much better time than when about 
to go to bed. Without calling them 
by their technical names, the child 
could be taught the different kinds 
of prayers. In short, the child 
would be learning how to talk to 
God as to a loving Father and 
Friend. 
Freperick H. Sit, O. H. C., 
Kent, Conn. 


A RUSSIAN AID TO PERSEVERANCE 


One of our Russian readers, in 
answer to Question Number 7 in 
Home Procress Questions for June, 
1914, which reads as follows: “‘ How 
can perseverance best be taught to 
little children?” sends the Editor 
the following couplet, popular in his 
own country, in the original Rus- 
sian and in translation. He says 
that an occasional repetition of it to 
little children is a great help in 
teaching them to persevere. 


‘‘3aBTpa, 3aBTpa, He ceroqHA, 
Tax rhHuBUI rOBOpATS.”’ 


“To-morrow, to-morrow, not to-day, 
All the lazy people say.” 


SAMUEL MARGOLIN. 


BLESSING 


Tue Beauty of the house is Order, 

The Blessing of the house is Contentment, 
The Glory of the house is Hospitality, 
The Crown of the house is Godliness. 


ANONYMOUS. 





QUESTIONS FOR JULY, 1914 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET;; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a boy of eleven who is a very “‘good” boy, seldom getting 
into any of the scrapes the other boys of his neighborhood do get into, 
be cured of a certain priggishness that his own knowledge of his good 
behavior has brought about? 

. How can a little girl of six, who does not wish to do anything for her- 
self, — such as buttoning her shoes or even washing her hands, etc., — 
be taught to take pleasure and pride in caring for herself? 

How can Sunday best be observed in the summer time by a family 
who live in a suburb, all the churches of which are closed during the 
warm months? 

. Should children be allowed to read magazines primarily intended for 
grown-ups? 

. Should a girl of twelve who much prefers the society of little children 
of five or six be allowed to play chiefly with little children, as she 
desires; or should an effort be made to have her associate more with 
girls of her own age? 

. How can boys and girls of high-school age best be led to take an 
interest in civic affairs,— such as village improvement societies, 
social service leagues, and other associations, having for their objects 
the betterment of life in the town or city? 

How can girls of from fourteen to sixteen best be taught the impor- 
tance of modest and quiet behavior when on the street? 

. How can a little orphan girl of five, who hereafter will live with her 
grandmother, be so brought up that she will not lack what other 
children with fathers and mothers have? 

. What should be done in the case of a little boy of seven who prefers 
the companionship of a little neighbor of his own age to that of his 
own brother, a year younger? 

. How can children best be taught the right attitude of mind toward 
their school teachers? 





NURSES FOR 
OUR NEIGHBORS 


By Dr. ALFRED WORCESTER 


‘ : is the “Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 

Dr. Worcester, who is chief of the Mater- | the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
nity Service at the Waltham Hospital and | fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
President of the Waltham Training School | qwheat ground to an even fineness (minus the 
for Nurses, has been interested in the art of | woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, 
nursing practically all his life, having been | Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 
taught by his mother to accept as a privilege 
every opportunity for neighbor-nursing. See this 

The book gives a history of nursing both Sealed 
here and abroad and makes a strong plea for Package, 
the infusion of more personal human interest a good 
into the nurse’s work. It will be of interest 

size for 

not only to nurses and doctors but to all who 
have had or are likely to have experience in trial. 


caring for the sick. Order one of 
$1.25 et. Postage extra. your grocer. 


CLES 


<ée loge 
‘ 


Also sold in sacks, half bbls. and bbis. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMP ANY Booklet of Choice Recipes Mailed Free. 
4 Park St., Boston 16 E. 40th St., New York | FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


[T's importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 

ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 
provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 14 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 
The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Attractively bound in decorated covers, 14 cents each, postpaid. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - ~ - Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
Sir Walter Scott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 





Before beginning the prepara. 
tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made 
a visit in person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi. J 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far asf} 
they could be identified. Photographs ff 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These 
pictures represent the scenes very 
much as Scott sawthem. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like— 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day, 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab 
beys were found to correspond very 

MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monnstery, end The Aube. instances, it is true, Scott in imagina 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 
every county of Scotland and through fm 
a large part of England and Wales. 
All of these were thoroughly investi- 
gated and photographs were made of 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 


Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphle 
of the edition. 





Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 
Sir Walfer Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his} 
works, 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
NOW 0000 0000 ccccccccccceccccccecece Ocoee ccccccescocccces ces k 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
MAME 0000 cecvececcccccccccccccce TTTTT TTT 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 


of Wordsworth’s Country 


T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
| been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 
These artists have lived all their 
lives in the Wordsworth country, 
and, like all the people of that re- 
gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
their great poet. Their photography 
is not of the ordinary commercial 
kind, but is the product of a genu- 
ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
bined with a real love of art. The 
spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
presented to the reader perhaps 
even better than if he were to make 
a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


To the large and steadily grow 

eee. ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

lieved, make an unusually strong 

appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

liography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

ever offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
charm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

gift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 

Jnformation will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 


tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


Name 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Address 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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BRET HARTE 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 

229 STORIES AND NOVELS 
118 POEMS 

1 PLAY 

29 ARTISTS 

122 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GLOSSARY 

INDEX TO CHARACTERS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
GENERAL INDEX 


MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 
BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 


“No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 


paceeaeiininied 


“Bret Harte , " f “He was al- 
a wo ; together the 
i 7 : + most effec- 
of ane (= , tive short- 
whelesoaie ae rG , story writer 
laughter.” yy 4 ; ‘ fa Ea of his era, if 
The Adver- at } not indeed 
tiser, Bos- | of any era. 
| The Herald, 
= Boston. 


“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those samé bones was one of his lost mules.” 


HARTE STORIES AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RiversivE Press CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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- THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature 
that has been produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy,— novels, 
short stories, verse, travel, essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


KITCHEN OF THE NUTTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 


The place to which Tom Bailey retreated when the sitting-room grew too oppressive, and the only room in the house 
where Sailor Ben felt at home. 


The above picture is reduced from one of a set of photogravures of the real scenes of 
Aldrich’s stories. For particulars of the special offer we are making in connection with 
these pictures, sign and return the coupon printed below. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Cameprince, Mass 


Please send me full particulars of the Ponkapog Edition of Aldrich’s complete writings, and tell me how I can obtain, 
free of charge, a set of photogravures of the real scenes of his stories. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zodlogical Park. 

R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 

HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D.C. 

FREDERICK A. LUCAS 


Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 
State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 


CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium. 


T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City, 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CLINTON G. ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 
JOHN MUIR 
Naturalist and Author, Martinez, Cal, 
ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In- 
vertebrate Zoblogy, American Mu 
seum of Natural History. 
EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods and 


Forestry, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


DO YOU KNOW 


How many varie- 
ties of pond lil- 
ies there are in 
this country? 


If flowers 
without fra- 
grance' bear 
honey? 


At what season 

the white pine 

sheds its 
leaves? 


In what 
month the 
witch hazel 

blooms ? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Riverside Press 








